
why more Aircraft land on Goodyear tires 

has, in some eases, been increased 
considerably witli only an insignificant 
increase in actual lire weight. For complete 
information about Goodyear’s improved ai 
craft tires or any other Goodyear aviation 
products, write to: Goodyear, Aviation 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Goodyear research and development 
consistently anticipate the rapidly chang- 
ing requirements of the aircraft industry 
with pace-setting improvements in all Goodyear 
products. Over the years, Goodyear has 
made many improvements and innovations 
in the construction of aircraft tires. 
| • . The result— the rated load capacity 


Goodyear aviation 
tire being subjected 
to test on giant 
dynamometer. 
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BRANCH ENGINEERING OFFICES SPECIALIZING 
IN AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR AVIATION 


YOU'LL find Honeywell branches in key cities from coast to coast. And every one represents 
a source of experienced, specialized service. It is this service, direct and comprehensive, 
that is responsible in a large measure for Honeywell leadership in automatic control 
engineering. 

To meet aviation's needs for automatic control, Honeywell has extended this same 
service into the aeronautical field. Factory branches specializing in the development 
of automatic control applications for aviation are strategically located over the 


Honeywell service does not end with solution of a problem in the plan stage. 
Research planes demonstrate the practical application, technicians follow 
through at the time of installation and Honeywell service carries on during the 
life of every job to assure continuing performance at a single high standard. 
Minneapolis -Honeywell Regulator Company, 2675 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota ... In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
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Get These Inside Stories . . . right off the 
big assembly lines . . . word-of-moulh inter- 
views with key men in 21 of America's best- 
operated plants, who told why they use 
Phillips Recessed Head Screws to independent, 
investigators from the James 0. Peck Com- 
pany, industrial research authorities. 

These Assembly Savings Reports take you 
right into top-rated plants manufacturing 
metal, wood, and plastic products . . . pre- 
cision instruments, household appliances, ma- 
chine tools, radio phonographs, cars, busses, 
furniture. Read how dollars saved daily 
through faster driving, and by avoiding 
driver slippage, mount to thousands per 
year. Read how burred heads are eliminated, 
products made more attractive. 

Fully Illustrated . . . packed with facts sel- 
dom available . . . here's real help for your 
assembly planning . . . FREE for the asking. 

Coupon Will Bring You All 

24 REPORTS 

Each of these reports has been offered free 
as published. If you haven't already sent for 
them, here's another opportunity to secure 
this valuable assembly information. This 
coupon will bring you the complete set . . 
all twenty-four. 
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Not only in size or dimension, but in every design, metallurgical and man- 
ufacturing detail, New Departure insists upon the most exceptional uniformity. 

As a result, the machine designer may select these ball bearings for various 
duties with the greatest possible assurance that their ultimate performance will 
completely justify his preconstruction calculations. 


NEW DEPARTURE 

BALL BEARINGS 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball . . . 


UNIFORMITY - Seed of Dependability 
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By actual Flight Research 
in “Flying Laboratories” 

At Sperry’s flight headquarters now 
based at MacArtluir Field, Long Island, 
the flight research group since 1 939 
has operated and maintained 31 air- 
planes of 21 different types including 
commercial transports, fighters, bombers 
and jet fighters. By installing new 
equipment aboard and flying thousands 
of flight lest hours, this group learns 
modern aircraft requirements and gains 
new ideas for developing better products. 


Sperry anticipates commercial and 
military aviation needs 


After hundreds of hours of testing, each new Sperry instrument 
is installed in a DC-3 demonstration plane where 
a duplicate instrument panel gives customers an opportunity 
to observe the equipment in operation. 

AMONG THE SPERRY EQUIPMENT proved by fli|tlit research are . . . Gyrosvn 
Compasses, Gyro-Horizons, Gyropilots, Automatic Approach Controls, 
Microwave Instrument Landing Systems, Airborne Radars, Engine Analyzers, 

Sperry Gyroscope Company flip 

DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION • EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK. NEW YORK 
NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • NEW ORLEANS • CLEVELAND • SEATTLE 


This Sperry pilot is on an important flight mission. In one of 
Sperry’s “ Flying Laboratories” engineers are testing Sperry automatic 
equipment under actual low weather conditions. From their 
accurate data come developments that (Hi! id pate the equipment needs 
of both commercial airlines and the military. 


And demonstrates new instruments in flight 
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The Airfreight War 

While CAB still totters uncertainly down a tortuous 
road to a decision on the status of noncertificated cargo 
carriers, it has fallen even farther behind events as these 
lines have received new Government recognition in a 
highly important quarter with Secretary of Air Syming- 
ton’s decision to use two uncertificated operators to 
move dependents of Army personnel. 

This action is likely to portend far more important 
developments. It gives these carriers a measure of pres- 
tige they have not had before— considering that the two 
lines involved got their part of the business in an open 
fight with the certificated lines represented by Air Trans- 
port Association. Yet with that pestige goes a responsi- 
bility that is shared by all- the noncertificated lines. 

They must clean house— and fast— by discontinuing 
practices which, in addition to chipping away the foun- 
dation of friendship they recently have won, are frowned 
upon by the more far-sighted operators. 

Indifferent maintenance, flying in violation of safety 
regulations, marginal passenger-carrying “contract” oper- 
ations, if continued, quickly could wreck a future that 
bears several bright promises of increased Government 
business. 

ATA ON WARPATH— Present sloppy procedures on 
the part of some minor elements among the noncertifi- 
cated carriers eventually would alienate all the friends in 
Congress and the press that the carriers have made in 
recent months. But the situation has been rendered 
acute bv the fact that ATA has launched an all-out attack 
against its uncertificated competitors. 

At their annual meeting in December, ATA members 
unanimously adopted a motion instructing its staff to 
push a bill to provide far more stringent Federal regula- 
tion on contract carriers. 

In addition to the issue they made of the transporta- 
tion of dependents, the certificated airlines made a sig- 
nificant move at the recent CAB oral argument on 
exempting all-cargo carriers between Alaska and the 
U. S. from the Economic Regulations. 

Besides the proposed Alaskan exemption, the certifi- 
cated lines challenged the Board’s authority to promul- 
gate Section 292.1 (the nonscheduled exemption) and 
Section 292.5 (the domestic airfreight exemption), and 
the proposed exemption of freight forwarders. 

The angle arousing intense interest is that 292.1 has 
been in effect since before the war, and 292.5 since last 
summer. Still, the attacks on their legality were the 
heaviest of all. 

CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT-ATA has plenty of 
cause to gripe about lack of enforcement of the non- 
scheduled regulation (Section 292.1), especially on the 


Pacific North west-Alaska and the New York-Puerto Rico 
runs. Bad accidents, plus flagrant and frequent viola- 
tions of both economic and safety regulations by non- 
certificated lines in those areas have reflected on the 
scheduled carriers. 

Cut-throat fare policies and cheap and haphazard 
maintenance also have hurt the other passenger-carrying 
nonscheduled and contract lines that are trying to obey 
the rules. 

Pointing up the fact that correction of these condi- 
tions is a job for the noncertificated lines themselves is 
the statement by CAB’s enforcement and litigation divi- 
sion that it does not have the personnel to prosecute 
violators of the nonscheduled exemption. After the 
Burke Air Transport crash in Florida last fall. CAA said 
it did not have enough inspectors to police the non- 
scheduled carriers. 

Another indication of the result of poor operations and 
judgment on the New York-Puerto Rico run has just 
come to light. Pan American Ainvays filed a tariff with 
CAB increasing fare from New York to San Juan by 
about 15 percent. The tourist advisory board of the 
insular government of Puerto Rico sent the Board a pro- 
test which read in part: "Establishment by PAA of 
higher fares will undoubtedly result in diverting more 
passengers from the certificated carriers to the uncertifi- 
cated lines whose history of performance is not one to 
inspire confidence on the part of the traveling public.” 

A year or so ago the Puerto Rican government was 
vigorously backing nonscheduled and contract earners. 

GOOD WITH THE BAD— In the face of such fac- 
tual evidence of how support can be replaced by opposi- 
tion, even from some of the most ardent boosters, it is 
little wonder that the non-certificated carriers are giving 
deep thought to the mavericks in their ranks. 

There are some noncertificated carriers with outstand- 
ing records— Seaboard & Western. Pacific Overseas, 
Transocean, Flying Tigers— the last three of which have 
performed extensive contract work for the Government 
with perfect safety marks. 

If the noncertificated lines can set their own house in 
order they should be in a position to benefit from heavier 
Government assignments in the future. They have a 
deep reservoir of good will in the Army and Air Force 
whose officials quietly point out the immense value of a 
widespread cargo network in case of an emergenev. 

If the need arose, the noncertificated lines could turn 
their full organizations over to the Government service 
on briefer notice than could the scheduled airlines, with 
their involved ownership and commitments. But if public 
opinion were aroused over the faults of the few. the solid 
achievements of the many also would suffer. And it is 
questionable how much business the Government would 
dare give the noncertificated operators. 
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NEWS DIGEST 



| LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 

meet every operational need 

L. 


Aircraft Radio Corporation has engineered a 
series of Communication and Navigation 
Systems to cover operational requirements for 
the 3 or 4 place executive-type aircraft. 

THE A.R.C. TYPE 1 1 A meets basic needs by 
providing for VHF Transmission, LF Range 
Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


CONSULT THESE A.R.C. 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 



THE A.R.C. TYPE 1 7 is a 2-way VHF equip- 
ment, including a tunable VHF Receiver and a 
5-channel, crystal controlled VHF Transmitter. 



THE A.R.C. TYPE 1 2 illustrated combines the 
advantages of the Type 11A and the Type 17, 
offering 2-way VHF, together with LF Range 
Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


All units of these systems have been Type- 
Certificated by the CAA for use by scheduled 
air carriers. Standards of design and manu- 
facture are the highest. For the finest in 
radio equipment, specify A.R.C. 




DOMESTIC 

National Airline pilots struck early 
last week, further crippling operations 
which had already been affected by a 
three-week walkout of clerks and me- 
chanics. David L. Bclincke, president 
of the Air Line Pilots Association, said 
the action was taken after two "almost 
unanimous strike votes," and climaxed 
two years of poor pilot-management 
relations. 

John R. Alison was confirmed as As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 
by the Senate, having served in the 
office since his Presidential appointment 
during a Congressional recess. 

Vice Admiral John Dale Price, re- 
cently named Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air), received appointments 
on the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and the Research and De- 
velopment Board. 

Civil Aeronautics Board confirmed 
earlier reports that fuel leakage from a 
transfer operation between No. 3 and 
No. 4 tank entering the cabin heater air 
intake of the United Airlines Douglas 
DC-6 had probably caused the fire that 
resulted in the Bryce Canyon, Utah, 
disaster. 

Col. Virginius Evans Clark, former 
chief aeronautical engineer of the Army 
in 1915, died at Santa Monica. Calif., at 
the age of 61. Clark created the famous 
scries of airfoils bearing his name and 
designed numerous aircraft. One of the 
founders of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., lie most recently was an 
expert on Duramold aircraft structure, 
serving as consultant to Hughes Air- 
craft Corp. 

FINANCIAL 

Link Aviation, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has paid $427,462.19 in back 
taxes to the Federal Government which 
in turn has dismissed a lien against the 

FOREIGN 

Canadian war ace Gordon R. Mc- 
Gregor of Montreal has been appointed 
president of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
succeeding H. J. Symington. 

Brazilian airlines completed a full year 
of service without a single passenger 
fatality Jan. 4, 1948. Using American 
equipment, the Brazilian airlines fly an 
annual passenger mileage second only 
to the U. S. in the entire world. 

British granted authority to the 
United States government for the use 
of Roval Air Force fields at Castcl Benito 
near Tripoli, Libya and Luqa on Malta. 
The agreement was reached at U. S. 
request but the fields will remain under 
R.A.F. control. 
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The B-36 weighs 139 tons. 

When landing, shock loads on parts that take the impact may 
soar to 1 ,000,000 foot pounds. 

To meet these terrific stresses, main structural parts of landing 
gear units are made from Type 4340 Nickel-chromium-molyb- 
denum steel. 

Heat treated to a tensile strength of 200,000 pounds per square 
inch, this Nickel alloyed steel provides remarkable toughness at 
this high strength level that results in an extra margin of depend- 
ability and resistance to occasional overstressing. 

An alloy containing Nickel may be the answer to one of your 
problems. Send us details for our recommendations. 


NICKEL ALLOY STEEL LANDING GEAR 
PARTS RESIST IMPACTS THAT MAY 
REACH 1,000,000 FOOT POUNDS 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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NATS and ATC Are Merged Into 
Single Military Transport Service 

Maj. Gen. Kuter slated to head new command with Rear 
Admiral Whitney as deputy; details hinge on route 
survey. 

By ROBERT HOTZ 


Merger of the Air Force Air Trans- 
port Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service into the Military Air 
Transport Service has been ordered by 
Secretary of Defense James Vincent 
Forrestal, effective Mar. 1. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 
now U.S. delegate to ICAO and for- 
merly commander of ATC’s Atlantic 
division, was named to head MATS 
with Rear Admiral John Perry Whitney. 
Navy General Board member and for- 
merly chief of staff and director of 
NATS who will be Kuter's deputy' in 
command. Rear Admiral John Walter 
Reeves, Jr., commander of NATS was 
originally offered the top MATS post 
but declined. 

► Detailed Plan— Forrestal's initial 

merger order is only the beginning of 
actual consolidation of the two trans- 
port services, long a target of Con- 
gressional economy advocates. Signif- 
icant details of the merger will be 
worked out by the MATS commander 
and his deputy subject to approval of 
the Secretaries of the Air Force and 
Nary. Present plan is for Kuter and 
Whitney to make a survey of all ATC 
and NATS routes and then draw up a 
detailed plan for consolidating all 
scheduled transport operations over 
trunk routes. This plan will be sub- 
mitted for approval to Air Force Sec- 
retary Stuart Symington and Navy 
Secretary John Sullivan before final 
imolementation bv Forrestal. 

MATS will be administered through 
the Air Force. Earlier consideration 
had been given to putting MATS under 
the joint chiefs of staff. The merged 
transport services will be charged with 
providing scheduled air transport for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

► Compromise Made— Forrestal’s mer- 
ger order is a compromise between the 
ATC desire to absorb all military air 
transport and the Navy's stand that 
NATS should be preserved as an inde- 
pendent unit. Navy can be expected to 


continue its fight to preserve NATS 
identity within the structure of MATS 
by assignment of NATS aircraft and 
personnel to operate specified routes as 
a unit. Navy’s argument is that only 
in this manner can any comparative 
yardstick of operational efficiency be 
maintained and the Navy provided with 
an air transport nucleus that could be 
expanded to meet tactical wartime 
needs. 

Comparative efficiency of NATS and 
ATC has been a bitter bone of conten- 
tion during merger negotiations. Ad- 
miral Reeves presented statistics to the 
Congressional Air Policy Board, show- 
ing that for the first "six months of 
1947 NATS carried 14 percent less 
traffic than ATC with only one-third of 
ATC’s personnel. ATC says 10,000 of 
its 21.000 personnel are employed in 
regular base services and only 8,300 in 
direct transport operations. 

► Routes Listed— ATC currently oper- 
ates 76.400 route miles through’ its At- 
lantic and Pacific divisions. Plans are 
now under wav to link the Pacific ter- 
minal at Manila with Dahran, Arabia, 
now the eastern terminal of the Atlantic 
division. NATS operates 40,000 route 
miles with Shanghai. Manila and Tokvo 
as its Pacific terminals. 

NATS recently re-opened its Atlantic 
run to Port Lyautev. Morocco and 
planned a Mediterranean extension as 


far as Athens to service fleet units now 
in Middle Eastern waters. 

Both services have good safety rec- 
ords. NATS completed last year with- 
out a passenger fatality and one crew 
fatalitv in 495,893,175'passenger miles. 
ATC had no fatalities in 501,960,125 
scheduled passenger miles but killed 14 
passengers and 21 crewmen in crashes 
on unscheduled flights. 

► Planes Listed— NATS operates 116 
aircraft, principally C-54s and includ- 
ing 4 Martin Mars (JRM) flying boats. 
Navv crews will continue to operate 
the ’Mars fleet under MATS. Future 
development of large transport flying 
boats will continue to be the Navy’s 
responsibility. Some top Navy strate- 
gists believe giant flying boats or rad- 
ically new designs will play an im- 
portant role in supply of carrier task 
forces at sea. ATC operates 580 planes 
principally C-54’s. NATS was sched- 
uled to receive two Lockheed Consti- 
tutions, double decker transports and 
a Wasp Major powered Mars (JRM-2). 
ATC's new planes on order include 1 0 
Douglas C-118 (DC-6), five Douglas 
C-74s, and 17 Boeing C-97 Strato- 
freighters. 

For the first six months of 1947 
NATS reported an aircraft utilization 
of 7 hours per day for C-54s and 9 
hours per day for JRMs. A load factor 
of 85 percent was maintained. No 
similar figures were available from ATC. 

Consolidation of the military air 
transport services is expected to facili- 
tate joint military-civil development of 
new type cargo planes along the lines 
suggested by Maj. Gen. Hugh Knerr 
elsewhere in this issue. Few if any 
economics, the main objective of the 
transport merger, will be effected for 
some time, probably not until after ap- 
proval of the detailed operational plan 
which is to be submitted by Kuter and 
Whitney. 


Military Transport Services 


NATS ATC* 

Route miles 40.855 76,400 

Passenger miles 495,895.175 501,960,125 

Cargo ton miles 44,992,067 72.000,000 

Total ton miles 98,770.966 150.246.150 

Planes 116 580 

Personnel 6.500 21,000 


* All statistics for 1947 calendar year. 
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Foreign Airport Program Faces 
Rough Sledding in Congress 

Air Coordinating Committee proposal urges airport re- 
habilitation to aid international airlines of United States ; 
Brewster scores inadequate facilities. 


Air Coordinating Committee’s pro- 
gram to secure the dominant position of 
U. S. international air transport services 
through construction and operation of 
a world-wide system of airports and 
other facilities faces— at best— an uncer- 
tain future in Congress. 

Legislation implementing the ACC 
program, introduced by Rep. Charles 
Wolverton, is stymied in the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee for at least another month. Wol- 
verton is chairman of the group. 

After two days of hearings during 
which the measure was indorsed by 
ACC, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Weather Bureau. Army Air Force, and 
—with minor reservations-by Air Trans- 
port Association, Wolverton agreed to 
withhold further action until the Joint 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board is- 
sues its report laying down an over-all 
peacetime air power program Mar. 1 . 

► Brewster Report— While the Joint 
Aviation Policy Board blocked action on 
the overseas aviation facilities bill, the 
Board's chairman. Sen. Owen Brewster 
(R., Me.), issued a one-man report de- 
ploring the inadequacy of overseas facili- 
ties in the Europe-Near East area and 
calling for immediate and concerted ef- 


fort to improve them. A report issued 
by House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee last week on Alaska’s 
transportation system urged develop- 
ment of airports and navigation aids in 
the territory. 

In filing his report, Brewster jumped 
the gun on House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee which, for 
several months, has been readying a re- 
port on aviation facilities in the Europe- 
Near East area. Members of the com- 
mittee made an on-the-spot survey 
during the summer Congressional re- 
cess. Brewster later took time out from 
his duties as a delegate to ICAO, con- 
vening in Geneva, to do the same. 

► Airports Inadequate— ’llie inadequacy 
of airports, most of which are without 
hard-surfaced runwavs, and the lack of 
navigation facilities in the Europe-Near 
East area, Brewster’s report stated, 
points “to the necessity of vast expendi- 
tures for . . . development during the 
next few years if air transport is ... to 
occupy anything like the significant po- 
sition which it is rapidly assuming in 
the United States.” Factors highlighted: 

• Even the great Tcmplehof Airdrome 
in Berlin lacks hard-surfaced runways. 

• Commercial services to Greece are “at 


the point of being abandoned” because 
of the "deplorable condition” of the 
Athens airfield. 

• Although Turkey has funneled $20 
million of its U. S. loan for aviation 
facilities, its main airport at Istanbul 
still is deficient in navigation and land- 

• Satisfactory arrangements for utiliza- 
tion of the Farouk Airport at Cairo, the 
key stepping stone of the Near East 
area, have not been obtained by TWA, 
although the U. S. constructed the port 
during the war. 

Two-fold purpose of the aviation 
facilities bill, drafted by Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee and introduced by Wol- 

• To give CAA permanent authority to 
construct and operate overseas aviation 
facilities. CAA is now operating facili- 
ties turned over to it by the armed serv- 
ices after the war by virtue of Execu- 
tive Orders issued under the first War 
Powers Act. slated for early revocation 
bv Congress. 

• To vastly expand the U. S.’s program 
of overseas aviation facilities by giving 
virtually blanket authority to tne U. S. 
delegate to ICAO, the CAA, and the 
State Department, working coopera- 
tively, to make the best arrangements 
possible, either through ICAO or inde- 
pendently, for acquisition, construction, 
maintenance, and operation of overseas 
facilities. 

► ICAO Agreement— The convention 
establishing ICAO requires member 
states to provide air navigation facili- 
ties and services required in its territory 
by international civil aviation “so far as 
it may find practicable.” If member 
states cannot meet requirements for 
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facilities and services in their territories 
—and most of them cannot— ICAO is 
authorized to designate an "agent” to 

E erform required activities on its be- 
alf. The "agent” would be responsible 
for all construction, installation, opera- 
tion, training, or other worlc involved in 
bringing facilities and services in the 
territory concerned up to the interna- 
tional standards. 

The Wolverton bill would authorize 
the CAA to act as an “agent” of 
ICAO, or directly to undertake interna- 
tional aviation facilities programs— 
where this was consistent with ICAO 
policy. CAA would be authorized to 
train foreign nationals to operate air 
facilities and to negotiate for the trans- 
fer of U. S.-developed facilities to for- 
eign governments, if and when practic- 
able. 

The ICAO convention provides that 
international aviation programs under- 


Aerojel Engineering Corp.’s 
15-in. model shows results 
of wind tunnel test progress. 

Navy reveals that the first practical 
wind tunnel tests of ram jet engines 
have approximately doubled their effi- 
ciency and flight tests of the most recent 
Navy model at supersonic speeds has 
confirmed these research findings. 

The new Navy engine, approximately 
15 in. diameter and weighing about 150 
lb., develops about 2,650 lb. of thrust 
at 1.500 mph., and is claimed to be 
the largest ram jet ever flown at super- 
sonic speed. The device produces about 
25 lb. of thrust per pound of weight, a 
figure 100 percent better than previous 
test articles, which averaged about 12.5 
lb. thrust per lb. weight. 

► Wind Tunnel Tests— These important 
increases in efficiency have been 


taken by its "agents” are to be financed 
from ICAO funds, through contribu- 
tions by the states interested in the 
establishment of the facilities. 

► Congress Is Wary— Congressmen are 
wary, however, that the Wolverton bill 
would result in the U. S. financing all 
but an infinitesimal amount of a world- 
wide aviation facilities development pro- 
gram. Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.), 
vice chairman of the Joint Aviation 
Policy Board, pointed out there would 
be no restrictions on the U. S. ICAO 
delegate in committing CAA to act as 
an ICAO “agent" and in committing 
the U. S. to finance projects. Once the 
delegate has committed the U. S., he 
objected, the Congress would be bound 
to appropriate funds to maintain the 
good faith of the U. S. Similarly, Hin- 
shaw pointed out, CAA, with the ap- 
proval of the State Department, would 
have a free hand to commit the U. S. 


achieved through wind tunnel tests at 
the Navy's ram jet laboratory near 
Daingerfield, Texas, operated by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Ram jet 
combustion research has been delayed 
by the impracticality of operating a ram 
jet engine within a continuous flow 
closed type wind tunnel due to the 
problem of exhaust gases filling the 
tunnel. The Daingerfield facility is a 
converted steel mill containing two 
large bessemer blowers. Under the di- 
rection of Applied Physics Laboratory 
(Johns Hopkins University), these blow- 
ers were converted into supersonic jets 
into which "live” ram jet engines can be 
placed and fired under simulated super- 
sonic flight conditions. 

The new engine has been test flown 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokem, Calif., in the Mojave Desert. 
The engine is accelerated to the thresh- 


in direct negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments on aviation developments. 

Members of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, following hearings on the 
ACC-drafted bill, were generally antago- 
nistic to the idea of further burdening 
the U. S. Treasury, which already is hard 
put to meet requirements for domestic 
aviation facilities. Conclusion of the 
Brewster report is that international 
aviation facilities should be developed 
and financed by the U. S., eitheir di- 
rectly or indirectly— through economic 
reconstruction loans from the U. S. 

Brewster favored direct U. S. financ- 
ing. Although the Brewster report dealt 
only with Europe and the Near East, 
the same set of factors appears to exist 
in China and other areas outside the 
"iron curtain” where there are U. S. 
transport services. These countries 
would be able to finance adequate facili- 
ties only with U. S. reconstruction loans. 


old of sonic speed by a large solid fuel 
rocket motor developed by the Aerojet 
Engineering Corp., Azusa, Calif. At 
this speed, the ram jet engine develops 
sufficient thrust to sustain itself in flight 
and the "booster” rocket drops away. 
Experimental ram jets were built for the 
tests by the Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory. Fuel control systems were de- 
veloped by Bendix Aviation Corp. 

This latest engine is the most recent 
in a series developed under "Project 
Bumblebee,” which consists of the joint 
efforts of a large number of universities 
and industrial research groups. Larger 
and more efficient supersonic ram jet en- 
gines are under development as power- 
plants for a family of guided missiles 
being developed by the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance under the administrative 
supervision of the Applied Physics 
Laboratory. Henry H. Porter is in 
charge of the guided missile research 
project and Wilbur H. Goss is responsi- 
ble for the ramjet engine research work. 



NAVY FLIES LARGEST RAM JET 

Navy unveiled its new supersonic ram jet last week at its Inyokem, Calif., rocket test center. Built by Aerojet Engineering Corps with 
fuel system by Bendix Aviation Corp. and technical assistance from the Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, the 
ram jet is shown (left) at rest on its launching ramp with Monsanto solid fuel booster rocket attached. At right the ram jet is being kicked 
off the ramp by the rocket booster which brings the engine up to supersonic speeds before dropping off and leaving the ram jet to continue 
under its own power. (Navy photos) 

Navy Boosts Ram Jet Power 
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Joint Air Cargo Deal Proposed 


Partnership between Air Force 
and independent air freighters 
urged by Gen. Knerr. 

A working partnership between the 
Air Force and the independent air- 
freight operators is proposed by Maj. 
Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, Air Force In- 
spector General, who believes that the 
Air Force should 
share the develop- 

all-cargo aircraft 
with the uncertifi- 
cated cargo car- 
riers. Such a plan, 
he believes, would 
“start the snowball 

ward tapping the nation’s air cargo po- 
tential and simultaneously providing the 
Air Force with a reservoir of cargo 
aircraft for use in a national emergency. 

A major consideration in the new 
plan is the preservation of the scheduled 


airlines for passenger carrying during an 
emergency, an essential activity that 
under present circumstances would 
have to be absorbed by the military due 
to a shortage of transport aircraft. By the 
same token, Gen. Knerr sees no reason 
for Air Force development of passenger 
carrying transports designed for sched- 
uled airline operation. 

► Air Force View— Gen. Knerr, gener- 
ally recognized as one of the Air Forces 
outstanding military philosophers, be- 
lieves that a cargo aircraft suitable for 
both commercial and military use can 
be developed provided the needs of the 
commercial user are considered of major 
importance. There is no reason, he 
writes, why the design could not contain 
provisions for special removable rein- 
forcement for the cargo flooring to ac- 
commodate high-density military loads. 
Provisions for anchorage and tie down 
facilities could also be included to per- 
mit installation only for military opera- 


He visualizes three general cargo 
transport sizes: 

• Large with 50,000 lb. payload. 

• Medium with 20,000 lb. payload. 

• Small utility or feeder type of 10,000 
lb. payload. 

For capacities larger than 50,000 lb. 
would require specialized features suit- 
able only for military operation. These 
features include “pod” fuselages, de- 
tachable for speed in ground handling, 
track landing gears, special cold weather 
operating equipment. 

By utilizing these convertible types, 
Gen. Knerr believes that the uncertifi- 
cated carriers could quickly generate a 
cargo industry supporting thousands of 
employees and utilizing several hundred 
cargo aircraft. This, in turn, would 
drop the ton-mile costs down to less 
than six cents for a gross handle of four 
or five billion ton-miles per year. 

Gen. Knerr's proposal agrees closely 
with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission, which 
proposed the creation of an aircraft de- 
velopment corporation to finance new 
cargo aircraft by the government. 



Orville Wright’s Death May Return 
Kitty Hawk Plane to U. S. Museum 

Inventor’s will expected to resolve fate of plane that made 
first flight; biplane now in British museum. 

Bv ALEXANDER McSURELY 


The first Wright brothers plane, 
after a 20 year sojourn in England, is 
expected to be returned to this country 

In one of the last interviews before 
he became ill last fall, Orville Wright, 
76, first man to fly and co-inventor of 
the airplane, told Aviation Week that 
he planned to bring the Kitty Hawk 
plane back from the Science Museum at 
South Kensington, near London, where 
it had been on exhibit since 1928. 

► British Report— Curator M. J. B. 
Davy, at the Science Museum, cabled 
Aviation Week last week that the 
Wright plane was loaned on an in- 
definite basis and carried no instruc- 
tions as to disposition in the event of 
Orville Wright’s death. He had not 
received any request for its return to 
America. He believes disposition of the 
plane will depend on the Orville Wright 
will, which has not yet been made pub- 
lic. In the event the original plane is 
withdrawn a replica built by students 
of the de Havilland Aeronautical Tech- 
nical School is virtually completed ex- 
cept for fabric covering, and will be 
ready to take its place. 

Miss Mabel Beck, secretary to Or- 



ville Wright, told Aviation Week that 
an announcement regarding the disposi- 
tion of the plane would be forthcoming 

► Died in Sleep— Orville Wright died in 
his sleep at Miami Valley Hospital in 
Dayton, Jan. 23 at 10:40 p.in., 36 years 
after the death of his brother Wilbur, 
in 1912. Orville Wright had suffered 
two heart attacks, one in October and 


a second in January a few days before 
his death. Miss Beck had found him 
unconscious in his office after the sec- 
ond attack and he was taken immedi- 
ately to the hospital. Death was at- 
tributed to a lung congestion and the 
heart attacks. He was buried in Day- 
ton's Woodland Cemetery beside the 
body of his brother. 

In an odd coincidence, the last sur- 
vivor of the three Coast Guardsmen 
who aided the Wrights in their historic 
flight, died at Norfolk (Va.) Hospital 
Jan. 31, the day after Orville Wright’s 
death. He was'Capt. John T. Daniels, 
74, of Manteo, N. C., who had held 
down one of the wings of the first plane 
before it was ready for its first takeoff. 

► Last Interview— It was a warm Sep- 
tember evening when Orville Wright 
last received the writer in his hill-top 
home in Oakwood, Dayton suburb. The 
hum of an electric fan was a background 
noise for our conversation and after a 
little while Mr. Wright brought out a 
pitcher of cold lemonade. A small white 
lamp whose base was a parachuting flyer 
statuette, with his canopy for the shade, 
cast a soft light. It was one of countless 
aviation souvenirs and historic trophies 
of early competitions, with which the 
Wright home was filled. 

► Wright Told Plan-He had declined 
to attend an aviation dinner that night. 
He regarded his rare appearances at pub- 
lic functions as something to be en- 
dured only when absolutely necessary. 
The old back injury which he had suf- 
fered in the 1908 crash of the first mili- 
tary plane, in which Lieut. Thomas Sel- 
fridge was killed, was giving him some 
pain. 
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On that night lie side-stepped gentle 
pressure for a specific time at which he 
might bring the first plane back. “I 
plan to bring it back when I am satis- 
fied with conditions affecting it, in this 
country,” he said, and changed the sub- 
ject. We talked about a wide variety of 
subjects and finally against protests, he 
insisted on getting his car out of the 
garage and driving the writer down to 
his hotel after the interview. 

It was the third time he had indi- 
cated to the writer that he intended to 
bring the plane back, although he never 
was satisfied with the lack of facilities 
for its display in this country if it was 
returned. He showed keen interest in 
the postwar planning for the National 
Air Museum in Washington and pre- 
sumably if the plane is returned it will 
be exhibited there when the museum is 
built. 

► Langley Controversy— Five years be- 
fore, the writer had interviewed him 
about his opinion of Dr. C. G. Abbot’s 
1942 Smithsonian Institution paper on 
the 1914 flights of the Langley Aero- 
drome. 

The paper was a retraction of previous 
statements by Smithsonian officials 
which had indicated that the plane of 
Dr. Samuel P. Langley had been capa- 
ble of flights before the Wrights’ plane. 
The Langley plane had failed in two 
attempts at flight in 1905, the last one 
only nine days before the successful 
Wright flights. 

The Abbot paper accepted a list of 
changes which Orville Wright had dis- 
covered had been made in the Aero- 
drome under direction of Glenn Curtiss 
and Albert Zahm, before Curtiss man- 
aged to fly it for five seconds years later, 
in 1914, at Hammondsport, N. Y. 


Mr. Wright said at that interview 
that he was not completely satisfied 
with the Abbot paper, but that if it had 
wide publication and enabled historians 
to correct inaccurate statements stem- 
ming from the earlier Smithsonian re- 
orts that the Aerodrome had been the 
rst plane capable of flight, he found 
the retraction acceptable. 

► Wright Biplane— The 12-lip. twin pro- 
peller Wright biplane which made 
man’s first flights had been restored 
years after the 1905 flights, by Orville 
Wright, with the help of the original 
drawings. After the fourth and longest 
flight had been completed by Wilbur 
Wright, the plane while resting on the 
ground was overturned by a high wind 
and damaged too seriously for addi- 
tional flights. 

► Collier Trophy-Orville Wright was 
awarded the Collier Trophy in 1915 for 
his development of an automatic stabil- 
izer which came into wide use. He sold 
the original Wright Company in 1915 
to an eastern syndicate and thereafter 


Brewster reports dissatisfac- 
tion with British transports 
to open export market. 

Early abandonment by Great Britain 
of its ' “Buy British" aircraft policy, 
opening the way for purchases of trans- 
port planes from U. S. firms, is pre- 
dicted by Sen. Owen Brewster (R. hie.). 

Brewster indicated that a report to 
the British government by a parliamen- 
tary committee which has just com- 
pleted an extended study emphasizes the 
inferiority of British transport types 
and recommends against continued 


devoted his time to aeronautical re- 
search and consulting engineering. 

He developed the first split type flap 
for an airplane, to slow down the "too 
hot” landing speed of the Dayton 
Wright Alert (Army designation 
XPS-1). And on the same plane built 
in the early ’20’s he designed an effi- 
cient completely inclosing engine cowl- 
ing, which preceded other cowling de- 
velopments by several years. 

He was consulted frequently even in 
recent years in development of new and 
larger wind tunnels, and was active in 
the NACA and in World War II in 
the National Inventors’ Council. 

He enjoyed working with machine 
tools up until shortly before his death, 
and in the non-aeronautical field de- 
veloped, among other devices, a highly 
efficient phonograph record changing 
device, unlike anything that is yet on 
the market, and a decoding machine 
which was capable of deciphering auto- 
matically over a million different com- 
binations. 


procurement of them by the BOA. 

► Policy Shift Seen— On the basis of the 
parliamentary report, Brewster reported. 
“Some of the responsible aviation 
authorities in Britain” disclosed in con- 
versations with him “the likelihood that 
Britain might decide for the present to 
give up the policy adopted last May of 
not procuring planes from across . . .” 

(In London, a spokesman for the 
British Ministry of Civil Aviation de- 
clared last week that his country’s policy 
of not purchasing U. S.-built commer- 
cial aircraft has not been altered and 
probably will not be in the near future.) 

Brewster’s prediction of British plane 
purchases from U. S. firms in the near 
future was contained in a one-man re- 
port by the Maine senator on the Euro- 
pean air transport situation. The report 
amounted to an all-out confession by 
the solon that his past propheting that 
U. S. overseas airlines, competing 
among themselves, would lose out to 
foreign chosen instruments was in error. 

► Losses Compared— "The loss of $20 
million by American commercial air- 
lines in a recent 12-month period looks 
less serious,” the report commented, 
"when compared with the $40 million 
loss of the government-owned lines of 
Britain, with all the other countries of 
Europe still to be heard from.” Losses 
of BOAC. parent company of all British 
airlines, are running at $240 per pas- 
senger, he observed, primarily because 
of the carrier’s out-moded and uneco- 
nomic aircraft. Although Great Britain 
is hard-pressed for dollars, aviation 
circles here see purchase of U. S. trans- 
port planes as the only method of over- 
coming BOAC operating losses. 



Switch to U. S. Planes Predicted 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 








► Bell Aircraft Corp. is now scheduled to deliver its swept-swing, stainless steel XS-2 
rocket research plane to the Air Force late this year. Meanwhile flight tests of the 
two Douglas D-558-1 turbojet planes have been proceeding at Muroc with Navy 
and NACA test pilots at the controls. More than a score of nigh speed flights have 
been made with both planes. 

► Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division is in production on the KD2C-1 “Sheet” pilot- 
less aircraft, now undergoing tests at Point Mugu, Calif. It is described as “the 
best thing in its line available to the Navy.” 

► North Atlantic Division of the Air Transport Command claims a record of no 
passenger fatalities during 141 million passenger miles flown during 1947. How- 
ever, an ATC C-54 crashed on take-off at Goose Bay Labrador last Dec. 10 killing 
25 passengers and crewmen and injuring six passengers. ATC does not include 
these passenger fatalities in the Atlantic division record because the flight was 
“nonsclieduled.” 

► Sweden has placed another large order for de Havilland Vampire jet fighters. 
New order is for the Mark III version with increased fuel capacity and wing rocket 
launchers. Swedes are also building the de Havilland Ghost, Britain's latest jet 
engine. 

► Lockheed’s “Saturn” feederliner project has gone back on the shelf. The reason- 
no market. Lockheed had high hopes last fall that improved performance with 
newlv-installcd Wright C-7 800 hp. engines would revive the project. Cooling 
problems with a previous engine, which held up development of the plane until 
1946 feeder interest cooled, vanished with the installation of the C-7. Pilots liked 
the 14-passenger transport. But no orders developed. Present indications are that 
the project now is shelved for keeps. What Lockheed will do with two experi- 
mental units, completed and flown, is uncertain, although their sale is possible if 
licensing costs do not exceed what can be expected of a buyer wanting them for 
personal transports or commercial carriers. The plane’s designed specifications 
called for a top speed exceeding 250 rnpli., 1,500 ft. takeoff, 1,525 fpm. climb 
at 16,000 lbs. gross weight, and maximum range of close to 2,000 mi. 

► De Havilland of Canada has begun assembly of British manufactured de Havil- 
land Vampires at Toronto. Aircraft are built and test flown in England, knocked 
down and shipped in four crates per plane to Canada where they are rc-assembled 
and test flown again. RCAF has ordered 85 Vampires with deliveries scheduled 
at three a week. The Canadian branch of de Havilland is also manufacturing its 
Beaver, bush freighter, overhauling Canso and PBY-5A flying boats for private 
firms and shipping war surplus Mosquito bombers to China. 

► Thompson Products 1949 calendar reveals that the first jet plane to fly was the 
German Heinkel HE-178 on Aug. 27, 1959— exactly one year before the highly 
publicized flight of the Italian Caproni-Campini. The Italian flight was previously 
generally accepted as the first successful jet flight. The Heinkel 178 preceded the 
British Gloster E-28/39 by 21 months. 

► Circular proposals for a new two-seat helicopter containing special provisions 
for ground cooperation duties have been issued by the Air Force for eventual 
procurement for the Army Ground Forces. Craft would have less than 200 hp. 
to meet current arbitrary dividing line between AGF and AAF aircraft. 

► Piasecki Helicopter Corp., in addition to an increase in its Navy HRP contract 
to 40, is readying a new, smaller Navy helicopter for use aboard carriers. An Air 
Force contract for a large tandem helicopter design study is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

► Westland Aircraft will use Alvis Leonides 500 hp. air-cooled engines in the 
production version of the Westland-Sikorskv S-51 helicopter, built under United 
Aircraft license. Original agreement specified Pratt & Whitney Wasp Junior 
engines. 

► Air Force expects to receive 900 airplanes with an airframe weight of 12,000,000 
lb. during the current fiscal year with the Navy receiving 1000 planes with a 
15,000,000 lb. airframe weight. Budget requests for fiscal 1949 would provide 
1164 planes for the Air Force with an airframe weight of 8,100.000 lb. and the 
Navy with 967 planes having an airframe weight of 7,100,000 lb. 
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LETTERS 


UPMA Answers Balfour 

To (lie Editor: 

I read with interest the excellent letter 
of Capt. Maxwell Balfour, director of 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, regarding 
UP&MA’s proposal to maintain a file on 
each CAA inspector and the quality of 
his service to the public. There is a lot of 
truth in what he says, but I feel that Capt. 
Balfour has missed the point entirely. 

No one can deny that the majority of 
CAA inspectors are doing a good job. They 
are kind, painstaking and considerate of 
everyone with whom they deal. Their work 
reflects credit on the CAA and the indus- 
try. It is not my desire to say or do any- 
thing which would make their work appear 
in an unfavorable light. They arc to be 
highly commended for the fine work they 
arc doing. 

The real point at issue, and the idea be- 
hind the plan to set up a master file on 
CAA personnel, is to determine which ones 
arc not doing a good job. The plan will 
not be limited to field inspectors. It will 
also include staff personnel, regardless of 

are subject to inquiry. Unfortunately, a 
number of CAA personnel of high rank do 

ice that most of the field personnel demon- 

the records of undesirables to the end that 
they can be eliminated from CAA service 
as being incompetent or unlit, or that their 
actions may become responsive to the pub- 
lic needs. 

I have carefully examined the list of 55 
inspectors contained in your letter. Many 
of them I know personally, and as far as mv 
personal dealings with them are concerned, 
their records arc good. However, others do 
not share my views concerning six on the 
list. I am in no position to judge these 
men until the record has been assembled— 
not from the experiences of one or two 
individuals— but from many who have dealt 
with them. How else can you judge whether 
a person's record is good or bad? 

Capt. Balfour refers to the proposal as a 
"blacklist” and states that no effort is made 
to get the inspectors’ side of the story. He 
has apparently overlooked the fact that 
each report involves a grievance, wherein 
some person claims to have been treated 
unjustly. These cases arc investigated and 
the inspector is asked to justify his actions. 
In many cases which have been handled 
through UP&MA the actions complained 
of have been justified. In many others mu- 
tual misunderstandings between the inspec- 
tor and the complainant have been straight- 
ened out. In other cases the inspector has 
been wrong and orders have gone out from 
higher authority to correct the errors. If 
Capt. Balfour can suggest a method which 
is fairer and more effective UP&MA is in- 
terested in learning about it. 

While we are on the subject of blacklists, 

I wonder if Capt. Balfour ever heard of the 


district and regional inspectors meetings 
wherein individual operators and others are 
singled out and labeled as “no-good,” 
"trouble-makers,” "chiselers,” “incompe- 
tents,” etc.? What opportunity docs a 
person have to answer such charges? The 
accusation may be based on personal differ- 
ences between the inspector and the person 
mentioned, but regardless of the truth, that 
person is blacklisted in the minds of inspec- 
tors present. It makes no difference that 
the inspector making the charge may be 
subsequently transferred. The damage has 
been done and the accused is placed at a 
disadvantage in dealing with the inspector 
who follows. 

Capt. Balfour states that UP&MA is not 
a competent agency to consider the evidence 
and render judgment. It docs not propose 
to do that. Its purpose is to "assemble the 
evidence” and make it available to CAA or 
Civil Service if. and when, the actions of 
gny CAA personnel become the object of 
investigation. 

There is one other point— Capt. Balfour 
speaks of being unable to recall a single in- 
stance of mistreatment. I know he speaks 
the truth; but he is the director of one of 
the largest business institutions in aviation. 
A very able attorney represents that insti- 
tution. Capt. Balfour is able to fight back 
successfully but what about the small oper- 
ator who has no attorney or influential 
friends to help him? These things make a 
difference. UP&MA could do little to 
help Capt. Balfour but it has done much 
for those who could not help themselves. 
This proposal is one of the many ways 
UP&MA believes it can continue to help 
those who are unable to help themselves. 

James W. Batchelor, General Counsel 

United Pilots & Mechanics Association 

Washington, D. C. 

Forgotten Men 

To the Editor: 

I was sure I had forgotten the names 
(listed on the editorial page Jan. 5) of some 
of the good men with whom we have come 
in contact in our relationship with the 
inspection division of CAA. It was most 
unfortunate that I omitted the names of 
two who have done a lot of work with us 
and I would be very grateful to you to see 
that they are mentioned in an early issue 
with my apology for the oversight. 

These men are Charles I. Kavanaugh, 
Tulsa; and J. B. Jaynes, Fort Worth. 

Maxwell W. Balfour, Vice President 

Spartan School of Aeronautics 

Tulsa, Okla. 

From Policemen to Guides? 

To the Editor: 

During my 23 years in the industry I 
have watched the federal aviation governing 
bureau progress from the aviation "police 
force" of the past to its present status of a 
helpful guidance agency. . . . 

I therefore take exception with Jim 


Batchelor's (UPMA) inference that CAA 
inspectors as a whole are bad, while at the 
same time agreeing with him that putting 
the finger on the few undesirable public 
servants would not only be helpful to the 
industry but also to CAA. 

I take issue with Capt. Balfour's ques- 
tion of the right of any aviation organization 
to investigate complaints concerning abuse 
of powers vested in public employees. In 
fairness to the great majority of conscien- 
tious inspectors, the bad ones should be 
weeded out, and I believe this can be done 
only by bringing their activities to light. 

During the year I have spent in Texas 
I have, of course, heard both praise and 
criticism of CAA. But in all my career 
I have not found a case where an entire 
CAA district has been wholeheartedly for 
every member of the district inspection 
staff, with exception of the four inspectors 
headquartered at San Antonio. 

I therefore nominate for your gold star 
list: Wortley Rudd, Frank Hand, Sam 
Burns, and Charlie Peclianic. In my esti- 
mation, the)’ represent what the CAA in- 
spectors should be. 

Don V. Seevers, Cencral Manager 
Texas State Aviation Assn. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Norwood Men Praised 

To the Editor: 

I read with interest your editorial Jan. 5, 
concerning the capability of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration inspectors. I would like 
to commend the inspectors of the Norwood, 
Mass., regional office — namely: Royce G, 
Kunzc. William F. Placek, and Frederick 
W. Falconer. . . . 

In regard to the "blacklist” as proposed 
by UPMA, I see no need for independent 
organizations maintaining such a list, when 
it is common knowledge that an operator 
or an individual who does not receive satis- 
faction from his local CAA office can regis- 
ter his complaint with the Administrator in 
Washington. 

In most instances, these inspectors are 
under-paid, under-staffed, and overworked, 
and, in my estimation, despite these handi- 
caps, are performing their duties in a highly 

Henry A. Laughlin, Jr., Vice President 
North Atlantic Airways, Inc. 

Beverly, Mass. 

Praise for Inspectors 

To the Editor: 

Your article Jan. 5 entitled "Praising the 
CAA Inspector” has come to our attention 
and we should like to express concurrence 
with the opinion of Capt. Balfour to the 
effect that our experience with CAA inspec- 
tors has been eminently satisfactory. . . . 

To the names of those listed by Capt. 
Balfour who merit commendation for their 
fairness, cooperation and devotion to duty, 
we should like to add the names of CAA 
inspectors at our facility who should be 
praised for like qualities: 

Rex Anger C. W. Von Rosenberg 

R. V. Ford R. D. Spencer 
John P. Jones J. W. Simpson 
H. L. Howard, Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 
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West Coast Predicts Gain 
In Military Ram Jet Knowledge 

Although extent of disclosures is still uncertain, specula- 
tion on advancements made by services continues to grow. 
By SCHOLER BANGS 


This will be a "ram jet” year on the 
West Coast, and experiments scheduled 
at military’ bases should produce a full 
evaluation of the theoretical potentiali- 
ties of the "flying stovepipe” in its sub-, 
trans-, and supersonic configurations. 

The extent to which Army and Navy 
branches of the air arm will permit dis- 
closure of results still is uncertain. 

However, Army (more so than Navy) 
has dropped previous reticence to the 
extent of announcing existence of a 
30-in. ram jet, designed and built by 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., Venice, Calif., 
and soon to undergo flight tests. 

While possessing a design speed rat- 
ing of Mach. 1.0, this particular power- 
plant falls at present in the sub-sonic 
category. 

► Rumors Not Supported— Rumor of the 
existence, and ground testing on the 
West Coast, of a comparatively massive 
ram jet having a diameter of 4 ft. has 
not yet been supported bv either Army 
or Navy announcements.’ 

With one exception, present tests in 
California appear to be aimed at de- 
velopment of a variety of ram jet sizes 
for the powering of guided missiles at 
ranges up to several hundred miles. 

The exception is Marquardt Air- 
craft’s experiments with jet thrust heli- 
copter rotors, which now appear to be 
on the shelf temporarily pending the 
company’s interim testing of a rotor 
system to be powered by small pulse jet 
engines to be mounted at the blade 
tips of a helicopter nearing flight test. 

At Navy’s Air Missile Test Center at 
Pt. Mugu, near Los Angeles, ram jet 
engines somewhat smaller than the 
Army’s 30-in. unit have been under 
flight test in powering Gorgon missiles 
produced by Martin Aircraft, and it is 
believed that results may show marked 
gains over missiles powered by pulse jet 
engines. While pulse jet missiles have 
been launched from both the ground 
and the air, the ram jet vehicles so far 
have been wholly air launched, possibly 
in deference to the relatively high speed 
indicated for their successful firing and 
initial output of power. The latter is 
an important factor in that sub-sonic 


ram jet efficiency still is extremely low, 
approximately 8 percent at Mach. 1.0. 

► Power Estimated— With this efficiency 
in mind, a fair concept of the ram jet 
engine’s power output at supersonic 
speeds may be gained from Army’s de- 
scription of the 30-in. engine. 

The Army says that at its design 
speed (Mach. 1.0) the 30-in. engine 
develops greater thrust than the largest 
available American turbojet, and that it 
is sufficient to power a “large pilotless 
aircraft or a small fighter.” 

Estimating from photographs of the 
engine that it weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of 400-500 lb., and with Army’s 
admission that power output is in ex- 
cess of 10 lb. of thrust per pound of 
weight at design condition, it may be 
assumed that the 30-in. engine offers 
close to 5000 lb. thrust at Mach. 1.0. 

Should a supersonic configuration of 
this size be developed to reach a speed 
at which efficiency would be 25 percent, 
the power output would be, in term of 
thrust, 15,625 lb., or (if the engine 
weighs 450 lb.) 34.7 lb. thrust per 
pound of engine weight. 

► Figures Speculative— Obviously, such 
figures must be treated as speculative in 
that no supersonic data pertaining to 
actual or anticipated ram jet efficiencies 
at high speed have been released for 
publication. 

This much, however, the Army does 
say, pertaining to the 30-in. engine per- 
formance: 

It develops a thrust approximately 
proportional to the air density and to 
the square of the flight speed; 

Specific fuel consumption per pound 
of thrust is about four times that of a 
turbojet engine, but only one-fifth the 
specific fuel consumption of a rocket 
engine; and the engine bums fuel at a 
rate approximately proportional to the 
flight speed and air density. 

Army’s success in the testing of two 
20-in. ram jets mounted on a Lockheed 
P-80 based at Metropolitan Airport, 
Van Nuys, Calif., may result in this 
plane’s being used as the flying test 
stand for the new 30-in. engine. 

Indicative of Army and Navy ram 


jet research throughout the nation, at 
several development centers, is the an- 
nouncement that the 30-in. engine cul- 
minates nearly three years of work on 
this and smaller units. This specific 
project was headed by Karl Schakel, 
project engineer, and supervised by Don 
Walter, assistant chief engineer, and 
Roy E. Marquardt, chief engineer, of 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., with assistance 
from R. T. DeVault and Herbert Saf- 
fel, respectively supervisor of Navy re- 
search and chief test engineer of Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s ram jet 
laboratory. 

Du Pont Board Names 
Greenewalt President 

The board of directors of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., at the regular 
monthly meeting (January), named 
Crawford H. Greenewalt the tenth 
president that the company has had, 
and elected Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., 
chairman of the Board. 

Carpenter's resignation as president, 
and his designation as chairman of the 
Board, followed retirement of Lammot 
du Pont from the latter post. 

In addition to assuming the presi- 
dency of the company, Greenewalt 
became chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, of which he had previously been 
vice chairman, and a member of the 
Finance Committee. 

Du Pont will continue as a mem- 
ber of the Board, while Carpenter re- 
tains his membership on the Finance 
Committee. 

It was also announced that Walter J. 
Beadle, a vice president and member of 
the Board, had reisgned as treasurer of 
the company and had been elected to 
membership on the Executive Commit- 
tee. T. C. Davis, who was formerly 
first assistant treasurer, was elected 
treasurer to replace Beadle. 

Greenewalt joined the organization 
in 1922 as a chemist in the Philadelphia 
Works. He was made a director in 
1942, and in the same year became 
chemical director of the Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept. He also worked on 
the atomic energy program carried out 
by du Pont for the government. He was 
elected a vice president and member of 
the Executive Committee in 1946. 

In other personnel actions; 
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Further Summaries Given 
Of IAS Session Papers 

Additional summaries of engineering 
analyses presented at the 16th annual 
meeting of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences held recently in N. Y. appear 
below. This is the second and final in- 
stallment of the summaries; others 
appeared in the Feb. 2 issue. 




aerodynamics of wlmrs. bodies, tails, and 
jets has been incorporated into a theory 
now used for the prediction of stability and 
wash, sWewash. and winfHwdy Interference 




More Jobs Available 
For Aero Engineers 

Nine leading aircraft manufacturing 
companies expressed the opinion that 
they will be in the market for aero- 
nautical engineers graduating from col- 
leges in 1948, according to results of a 
recent poll by the undergraduate pub- 
lication at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 

In answer to the question “Will posi- 
tions in your company be available for 
aeronautical engineers graduating in 
1948?" Bell, Boeing, Chance Vought, 
Goodyear, Grumman. Lockheed. Mar- 
tin, Northrop and Republic answered 
“yes.” Negative answers were received 
from Kellett, Kollsman. Piper and 
Texas Engineering. Average salary 
quoted by affirmative answering com- 
panies was $225 per month, ranging 
from quotations of SI 52 to S500 per 
month. Range of possible job openings 
varied from one or two to 50 for Chance 
Vought and 125 for Martin. 

Company personnel directors re- 
sponding to the survey cited in detail 
the fields which were open. All com- 
panies stated that men will be required 
principally for work in aerodynamics, 
structures and stress analysis, design 
and drafting. Also listed were oppor- 
tunities in flight testing, weights, 
powcrplants, controls and liaison. Some 
companies expressed extreme need for 
men thoroughly prepared in structural 
engineering, vibration and flutter, and 
thermodynamics. 

Cee Bee Announces 
Executive Appointments 

Expansion of Cee Bee Chemical Co., 
Los Angeles, to create a national market 
for its aviation cleaning solvents has 
been indicated. 

E. E. Finch, co-organizer and for- 
mer vice-president of Aviation Mainte- 
nance Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., has 
joined as maintenance engineer. 

Stephen Andrews, former Lockheed 
process research engineer, has been ap- 
pointed process engineer. 

Each possessing a background of ex- 
tensive aviation experience. Tom Mer- 
rick and O. K. Gregson have been 
appointed, respectively, managers of 
East Coast and Southern States Cee 
Bee divisions. Merrick at one time was 
production manager for Bell Aircraft. 
Gregson formerly held key maintenance 
posts with Canadian Air Lines. Cana- 
dian Fairchild, and Aviation Mainte- 
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If I'VE FOUND OUT Esso Aviation Gasoline 
power. ..quick starts. ..fine performance 


Private Flyer 


1 ' BECAUSE CUSTOMERS COUNT, I handle Esso Aviation Gasoline... 
them the uniform high quality and constant dependability they want 
when they fly. If 

ff. B. Skelton, Operator 
Jamestown Municipal Air 


gives me plenty of 
I can depend on. II 
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If you’re making heavy duty gears, shafts and pinions 
for planes, trucks, buses and industrial machinery 

CutUjowb Gwh 

uM. U-S-S SuperKore 


S-S SuperKore Steels meet a long-felt 
ed. For here is a new series of improved car- 
rizing steels which, although they cost less 
an more highly alloyed carburizing steels, 
aw equal or greater hardenability— are easier 

•istics— possess substantially improved ma- 
inability. 

U-S-S SuperKore Steels were developed 
th two objectives in mind. To reduce your 
v material and manufacturing costs. To 

ley will do both. 

U-S-S SuperKore Steels are now avail- 
le in four different grades— each designed for 
special type of heavy duty service. That’s 


why it is important that they be properly se- 
lected and applied. 

To help you get the full benefit of these steels 
in improving your product and reducing its 
cost, the cooperation of our service metallur- 
gists — who developed U-S-S SuperKore 
Steels— is available. They will gladly help you 
in putting them to work, where, and only 
where, they should be used. They will show 
you how to iron out any application problems 

The new “SuperKore Booklet” will give 
you further interesting information on these 
steels. For your copy write direct to Camegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Carnegie Building, 
Room 2008, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Here’s where U-S-S 

SUPERKORE Steels can be 

used to advantage 

Representative 

Applications 

Present Steel 

Recommended U-S-S 
SuperKore Alternate 

Aircraft gears, shafts. 


E-3310, E-9310 or 
equivalent AMS 
Specification 

U-S-S SuperKore A 

Heavy duty truck and 
tractor gears, shafts. 


3316, 9316 

U-S-S SuperKore AA 

Heavily loaded gears, 
shafts, pinions etc. and 
carburized parts used 
in oil well drilling 
industry. 


4815, 4820 

U-S-S SuperKore B 

Gears, shafts, pinions, 
etc. 


4317,4320 _ 

U-S-S SuperKore C 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 

Pittsburgh and Chicago 



UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Typical installations of stall warning indicator. At left is bracket-mounted Arnold device; at right is Safe Flight's panel-mounted unit. 


Stall -Warning Indicators Refined 

Two Devices now on market feature aerodynamic means of 
sensing stall, and claim reliability under all flight conditions. 


BY ALBERT E. SMYSER, Jr. 

Compulsory installation of stall warn- 
ing devices on all private planes has 
been recommended 'by the Committee 
of Aviation Psychology of the National 
Research Council, after receiving a re- 
port on stall recognition studies con- 
ducted by the Educational Research 
Corp. at Bedford Field, Bedford, Mass.; 
Cumberland Airport, Nashville, Tenn.; 
and the Westchester County Airport, 
New York. 

Basically, the stall warning indicator 
is not a new instrument— it has been 
known, in various forms, for years. 

An early form consisted of a piece 
of string mounted in the slipstream 
at the trailing edge of the wing, so that 
in normal level flight it streamed out 
horizontally, but when the craft ap- 
proached a stall, the string would 
droop and jerk erratically. Obviously 
this was too rough an indication for 
precision gaging, but at the time it 


was considered a great help to the pilot. 
Further developments in this field 
brought many varied inventions. 

One of the more recent indicators, 
operating on the principle that atti- 
tude of plane was chief source of stalls, 
employed a mercury switch which ini- 
tiated the warning when the nose of 
the plane was raised beyond the max- 
imum climb angle (from level flight). 
Disadvantages of this type device 
were immediately apparent— the warn- 
ing went off in turbulent air, and failed 
to go off in steep turns; and it op- 
erated continuously on the ground and 
during normal landings. 

Latest devices have taken cognizance 
of the fact that not only attitude, but 
airspeed and lift are determining fac- 
tors of the stalling speed of a plane. 

At the present time there are two 
warning indicators on the market, which 
have been proved, through use, to be 
adequately reliable for use on personal 
aircraft. These are the Arnold Air- 


plane Stall Warning Indicator, manu- 
factured by Gordonay Products Co.; 
and the Safe Flight Stall Warning In- 
dicator, made by Safe Flight Instru- 

The Arnold device is best described 
as a velocity sensing instrument, the 
“brain" of which is the detector. This, 
by virtue of its location on the wing, 
detects the breakdown of airflow which 
occurs over the wing prior to stall. 

When there is normal laminar air- 
flow across wing, the boundary layer 
at the wing surface is very thin and the 
detector is exposed to high velocity air- 
flow. As the angle of attack increases 
to the point where the airflow can no 
longer follow the airfoil contour, the 
boundary layer begins to thicken and 
the airstream starts to break away from 
the wing surface. 

As turbulence sets in at the trailing 
edge of the wing the detector is en- 
veloped by a region of slow moving, 
turbulent air which, because of eddies. 



Arnold's stall sensing units are located on wing upper surface near trailing edge in area of turbulence which heralds stalled condition. 
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may even be flowing forward at the 
wing surface. The detector is actuated 
by the sudden drop from high speed 
laminar airflow to the relatively low 
speed turbulent flow. This condition 
of breakdown in airflow always occurs 
along the trailing edge of the wing first, 
but not along the entire length of the 
trailing edge simultaneously. Instead, 
it begins at some point and spreads out 
over tire wing progressively as the angle 
of attack increases. By locating de- 
tector units in this region of initial 
stall it is said to be possible to initiate 
a warning well in advance of complete 
stall. 

Various conditions change the loca- 
tion of the point of initial stall, as well 
as the pattern of stall progression. This 
change can be caused by lowering the 
wing flaps, landing gear, or by forma- 
tion of ice on the leading edge. Hence, 
it is often necessary to place two or 
more detectors on a wing, located close 
to the regions of initial stall for the 
various conditions. 

The stall warning will function in- 
dependently of the indicated air speed 
and signal a warning of incipient stall, 
regardless of whether the stall condi- 
tion is brought on by low speed or 
maneuver, even though the indicated 
stalling speed may have been changed 
due to lowering the landing gear, rais- 
ing or lowering the flaps, formation 
of ice, or change in gross weight. 

The detector unit is permanently 
fastened to the wing with rivets or a 
fabric patch. The detector head is 
readily removed from the base for in- 
spection and adjustment, by loosening 
only two small lockscrews. ' 

The design has the feature that the 


electrical switching mechanism is to- 
tally enclosed, and the entire unit is 
on the exterior of the wing where fuel 
vapors cannot accumulate as they might 
inside the wing when wing tanks are 
used. Due to its smooth outline and 
location on the wing, it is not subject 
to damage by fuel hoses and wing 

Dual warning reliability provided by 
the two wing detectors is duplicated 
by the cockpit indicator which gives 
both visual and audible warning. This 
indicator is provided with lugs for 
panel mounting, or a bracket for mount- 
ing on the cowl above the instrument 
panel. It is provided with a test switch 
to check the proper functioning of the 
device while in flight, and also has 
a switch which can be used to silence 
the buzzer (without affecting the signal 
light) while taxying. 

Installation weight of the Arnold de- 
vice is said to be 16 oz. for metal or 
plywood wing mounting (using a single 
detector) and panel type indicator. Ad- 
ditional detectors weigh 2 oz. each for 
metal wings and 2} oz. for flanged- 
base models used on fabric covered 

e Safe Flight stall-warning indi- 
cator was developed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, using a method 
proposed by Dr. Leonard M. Greene, 
an outstanding aerodynamics authority. 
This indicator is currently being in- 
stalled as standard equipment on Stin- 
son Voyagers. Unlike previous stall 
warning indicators, which have relied 
primarily on variations in airspeed, the 
Safe Flight operates on a new principle 
which gives accurate warning of im- 
pending stall, regardless of attitude or 



Diagram shows (A) position of Safe Flight 
stall unit's sensing vane in normal flight 
airflow, and (B) change in vane position 
brought on by change in airflow upon ap- 
proach of stall condition. 


the type of maneuver being performed. 

Operation is based on the aerody- 
namic fact that a wing cuts the air so 
that one portion passes above the wing 
and the other passes below. This point 
of division in normal flight is just below 
the extreme forward part of the lead- 
ing edge. The vane of the indicator 
is located in such a way that, in nor- 
mal flight, the air flow keeps the elec- 
tric circuit open. 

As the wing approaches the stall, 
the division point on the leading edge 
moves downward below the vane, caus- 
ing the vane to flip up. This closes 
the electric circuit actuating the light 
and hom in the cabin. 

Basic elements of the device are a 
wing unit and the cockpit indicator. 
The wine unit, which houses the actuat- 
ing mechanism, also contains a relay 
which closes the electrical circuit. Unit 
is built into a seamless Bakelite box 
from which protrudes a small tab or 
vane. The vane, made of heat-treated 
75 ST to withstand rough abuse, ex- 
tends forward approximately one inch 
from the leading edge and is one inch 
wide. 

Except for the vane, the actuating 
mechanism is contained within the 
wing and requires only a 1} by lj-in. 
hole in leading edge for installation. 
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When circuit is open, vane is held 
down by the slipstream and spring ten- 
sion. Only when the airplane is in 
a critical condition prior to, and dur- 
ing the stall is the vane raised to close 
the circuit. This feature eliminates 
the undesirable characteristic of having 
the horn blowing at all speeds below 
stalling speed— the spring returns vane 
to "down” position below stalling 
speed. Thus on takeoff or during land- 
ing, the warning operates only for a 
second or two as the plane passes 
through the critical speed range, auto- 
matically indicating that instrument is 
operative. 

The instrument has been designed 
so that it cannot be shut off. A spe- 
cial model, however, for training planes 
may have a door-bell type switch in- 
stalled which would permit the instru- 
ment to be cut out for as long as the 
switch was held down. 

Wing unit is designed to operate 
satisfactorily under any kind of precipi- 
tation. but the present model is not 
designed to operate under icing condi- 
tions. Since private pilots rarely fly 
in icing conditions and almost uni- 
versally abide by the common sense 
rule of landing or descending below 
icing level, the added expense of an 
electrically heated unit, while it could 
be easily installed, is not considered 
worthwhile. 

Cockpit installation consists of a 
tamper-proof Bakelite case which can 
be mounted in a standard 2J in. hole. 
In the center of the instrument is the 
red light. The horn, which emits a 
fairly loud noise, is an integral part of 
the instrument. 

Indicator is designed to operate on 
the 12-volt electrical system used in 
almost all modem personal aircraft. 
Should the installation be made on a 


plane having no electrical system, two 
6-volt dry cell batteries wired in series 
will provide power for over six months 
operation. System is protected by a 
10-amp. fuse. 

Actual installation (considered by 
CAA as a minor modification requiring 
only appropriate log entries) may be 
made by any A & K mechanic. Tem- 
plates provided with each unit permit 
accurate placement of the vane in rela- 
tion to the leading edge. Span-wise, 
the unit is mounted about one-third 
of the way out on the wing— or at least 
far enough out to avoid the propeller 
slip stream. The vane protrudes down- 
ward at an angle of 30 deg. with the 
chord line. 



Recommended setting calls for the 
indicator to operate at a speed 5 mph. 
higher than normal stalling speed. Ad- 
justment is accomplished simply by 
sliding the wing unit up to increase 
the warning margin or dow’n to de- 
crease it. Once the instrument has 
been flight tested to operate at the 
proper margin in level flight, it will op- 
erate with the same percentage of warn- 
ing in steep turns or unusual attitudes. 

Installation weight of the Safe Flight 
Indicator is said to be 11 07.. (for all 
planes) and emphasis is placed on the 
fact that only one wing unit is re- 
quired since the unit’s sensitivity de- 
pends on direction of airflow' rather 

A special installation designed for 
the Convair-Liner (240) is basically 
the same as the units used on light air- 
craft, with operation in icing conditions 
assured by anti-icing the detector in 
same manner that the wing is protected. 
It is claimed that the tiny unit will 
sense stalls in this large plane as accu- 
rately as it docs on the small personal 
ships. 

Safe Flight claims that the Beech Co. 
has agreed to install these devices on 
production models in the near future. 
Tin’s is considered an indication of the 
industry’s acceptance of the value of 
stall warning indicators, and their added 
attraction to private pilots and opera- 
tors. It is further believed that it will 
lead to similar installations on planes 
manufactured by other lightplane com- 

Recommcndation of the Committee, 
and favorable reports from pilots who 
have flown planes equipped with warn- 
ing units should go far towards point- 
ing out the advantage of having such 
safety devices installed as required 
equipment in all types of aircraft. 
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Marking an important step forward in 
air transportation, the Martin 2-0-2 and 
3-0-3 represent a combination of many en- 
gineering achievements. Their FEATHER- 
WEIGHT all-aluminum oil coolers for 
example, were especially developed in the 
largest, most modern wind tunnel labora- 
tory in the aeronautical heat exchanger 
industry. 

FEATHER-WEIGHT all-aluminum oil 


coolers are inherently light, strong, com- 
pact . . . withstanding the most severe 
conditions of temperature, pressure, vibra- 
tion and shear which usually cause oil 
cooler failures. 

Inquiries concerning FEATHER-WEIGHT 
oil coolers are invited. The Clifford Man- 
ufacturing Company, 561 E. First Street, 
Boston 27, Massachusetts. Offices in 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles. 


CLIFFORD 



ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS ^ 
HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS > 
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Aero Knowledge Now Integrated 

Standard Aeronautical Index — new abstracting and cataloging 
project — collects, screens, and distributes technical data. 


By LESLIE E. NEVILLE 

(Director, Standard Aeronautical 

While piecing together the techno- 
logical war preparations of the Ger- 
mans, the key men in the Air Docu- 
ments Division frequently encountered 
cases where the Nazi effort was im- 
paired or delayed by a directive from 
Hitler that no scientist be told what 
work any other scientist was performing. 
It was then that they realized how im- 
portant it was to exchange ideas among 
technologists working in the same or 
related fields even when their work was 
classified for security. Plans for a dis- 
creet, selective system for dissemination 
began to take shape, and many months 
before the official merger of the armed 
services, the Air Forces and Navy pooled 
their efforts in a new program to save 
thousands of engineering man-hours in 
aviation research and development. 

This new plan is an outgrowth of the 
post-war index project of Wright Field’s 
Air Documents Division which com- 
pleted evaluation, cataloging and dis- 
semination of abstracts of 1,500 tons of 
captured German documents last Au- 
gust, some 1 5 months ahead of schedule. 

The 12 years of intensified tech- 
nological effort by the Nazis, repre- 
sented by these documents, if repro- 
duced in this country today, would cost 
two to three billions of dollars. 

The new concept of intelligence, em- 
bodying distribution of classified infor- 
mation in accord with Air Force and 
Navy security safeguards, required a 
truly functional breakdown of the entire 
subject of aviation. If the distribution 
was to be automatic and effective, an 
individual scientist or technological 
group should receive quick notification 
of everything pertinent to their specialty 
but nothing more. This would reduce 
to a minimum the circulation of classi- 
fied information and at the same time 
save many hours of often fruitless 
searching through abstracts of irrelevant 
material. 

Existing library classification systems 
were useless for this purpose so a new 
and functional type had to be devised. 
To create such a system required the 
best thinking top engineers, scientists, 
and educators in aviation. 

Since the Air Documents Division 
lacked personnel and time for such an 


undertaking, a contract was awarded to 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences (Aviation News, June 23, 1947) 
to develop the system called the Stand- 
ard Aeronautical Index. The IAS was 
selected because of its neutral, non- 
profit status and because its membership 
embraced the people whose talents were 
required for this project. In addition to 
the Air Documents Division; the Engi- 
neering Division, Air Materiel Com- 
mand; the Bureau of Aeronautics; and 
the Office of Naval Research have con- 
tributed funds for the project. 

First step was a questionnaire directed 
to all upper grades of members of the 
Institute and the roster of previous 
users of A.D.D. services. The question- 
naire asked that each replier state his 
specialty in aviation work. Results were 
organized, screened and studied and, at 
a Finalization Conference late in Oc- 
tober. the field was divided on the 
basis of these replies into 47 major 
Divisions. (Aviation Week, Dec. 15, 
1947). 

In the meantime, contacts had been 
made with several hundred known 
leaders in various fields of specialization 
who offered enthusiastically to assist. 
Thus approximately 1,500 leading spe- 
cialists had contributed to this first 
breakdown making it as truly functional 
as was possible. 

Next step was a further breakdown 


of the major divisions into sections 
representing the way in which each 
division is subdivided in actual practice. 
This work is being carried on largely 
by personal contact with the specialists 
by members of the Standard Aeronau- 
tical Index staff working out of the 
home office in the IAS building in New 
York and branch offices at Wright Field 
and at Grand Central Airport, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 

In the case of Guided Missiles (Di- 
vision No. 1 ) the subject is divided into 
twelve sections, the first of which is 
“Guidance and Control"; the second, 
“Launching"; and the third, “Propul- 
sion." An engineering group developing 
a launching track for a guided missile 
may receive only material on this sec- 
tion. Thus their research work is sim- 
plified and the policy of minimum 
distribution of classified information is 
served. 

To simplify further the task of the 
researcher, an alphabetical list of de- 
tailed subject headings will be provided 
for each section of each division of the 
Index. This arrangement provides both 
a vertical and horizontal approach for 
the research worker. 

The Standard Aeronautical Index de- 
parts radically from conventional library 
practice in that it is neither an index 
(alphabetical list of subject headings) or 
a classification system (breakdown of 
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5 Gs for 


<7^ & of Jack & Heintz 

Model G Aircraft Generators — 100, 200, 300, 
400 and 500 amps, ratings (3 to 30 KW output) 
— a size to match your every need for depend- 
able D.C. power. These wide speed range units 
provide ample power at all times, under all 
conditions . . . near idling or cruising. 


Lower your costs with 

Jack&Heintz 

Dependable Aircraft Products 


Write for complete details on fhe full lines of 
J & H aircraft products . . . generators, inverters, 
starters and aircraft motors. 


y/rm/ien Stimoicn • JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INOESTR1ES, INC. • Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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field by subjects). It is really a combi- 
nation of both systems of cataloging 
knowledge. The divisions and sections 
constitute a classification system but 
here again they depart from library 
practice which requires that classifica- 
tion systems evolve systematically from 
the theoretical to the practical and oper- 
ational phases of a given field. Unlike 
older systems, the S.A.I. is a two-way 
vehicle. Its unique functional break- 
down senes the needs of both dissemi- 
nation and cataloging. 

A further advantage in a rapidly 
changing field swamped by documenta- 
tion is its extreme flexibility. Since 
there is no logical order in the arrange- 
ment of the classification breakdown, 
new divisions, sections and even subject 
headings may be added or subtracted 
without disturbing the simple numerical 
identification used. A recent example 
was the addition of an entire new di- 
vision to the 47 finalized late last year. 
The new division is Atomic Energv — 
No. 48. Previously it was felt that this 
subject could be covered as a section 
under Sciences, General— Division No. 
33. Increasing volume of documenta- 
tion in nuclear physics and its future 
usefulness to the aviation industry 
prompted the decision. 

Section headings for 13 urgently 
needed divisions have been finalized to 
date. The first six of these groups is 
contained in the accompanying section 
breakdowns for Index Divisions. Daily 
meetings at Wright Field are resulting in 
the creation of subject headings for all 
divisions and sections of the Index and 
these lists will be rounded out from 

Because of the flexible nature of the 
Index it may also be used, while it is 
being created, in the A.D.D. dissemina- 
tion program which is divided into two 
major parts on the basis of the security 
classification of the material involved. 
The distribution of security classified 
material comes under the Air Technical 
Index, that of unclassified abstracts un- 
der the Technical Data Digest. 

Tire classified documents are screened, 
processed, abstracted, cataloged and 
microfilmed within 48 hours after re- 
ceipt at Wright Field. Their micro- 
films are filed awaiting call and their 
abstracts are distributed on transparen- 
cies. Each of these ATI sheets contains 
six abstracts belonging in a single section 
of a division of the S.A.I. Recipients in 
small libraries or individuals with 
limited facilities may file them in ordi- 
nary ring binders. Larger libraries, con- 
tractors and educational institutions 
receiving them reproduce standard size 
catalog cards from the transparencies 
and file them under the indicated divi- 
sion and section numbers. When read- 
ing of the abstract indicates need for the 
entire document, its microfilm may be 


SECTION BREAKDOWNS 



ordered by using simply the ATI num- 
ber in the upper right hand corner of 
each abstract. Qualified recipients may 
retain the microfilms since this pro- 
cedure saves the high cost to the govern- 
ment of having them returned to 
Wright Field. 

To safeguard the patent and proprie- 
tary rights of contractors, a special cate- 
gory of "limited distribution" has been 
set up. Although military contractors' 
work is usually considered public prop- 
erty, it was recognized that there were 
cases where it would be harmful to the 
source to disseminate certain reports. A 
contractor may therefore request limited 
distribution for a specific report from 
his contracting agency. If this request 
is granted, the ATI abstract of the re- 
port will be confined to non-commercial 
or non-competitive recipients interested 
in this particular phase. 

Abstracts of non-classificd technical 
papers and articles appearing in maga- 
zines and other publications arc fur- 
nished twice monthly in the A.D.D. 
publication the Technical Data Digest. 
To provide up-to-the-minute notifica- 
tion for recipients arrangements have 
been made with many publishers and 
professional societies to provide pre- 
publication abstracts of articles before 
they appear. Thus the abstracts in the 


FOR INDEX DIVISIONS 



Technical Data Digest refer to articles 
appearing simultaneously with the Di- 
gest. Ill esc abstracts are printed on one 
side of the page for clipping and filing 
and are numbered and grouped accord- 
ing to the pertinent divisions of the 
S.A.I. 

These two programs provide quali- 
fied recipients with a complete, fast 
notification of all current material per- 
taining to their specialized subdivisions 
of the field of aviation and greatly 
simplify the task of filing and finding 
what is needed. Together with the 
several other services the)' will save a 
conservatively estimated $72,000,000 
annually in engineering time. This time 
saving may be priceless in the interna- 
tional technological warfare which is 
now going on. 

The program was developed under 
the leadership of Colonel H. M. Mc- 
Coy, Chief, Intelligence T-2 and 
Deputy Commanding General. Air Ma- 
teriel Command; Lt. Colonel Albert A. 
Arnhym, former consulting industrial 
engineer and now Chief of the Air 
Documents Division; Ernest W. Rob- 
ischon, formerly of the Cal Tech 
Faculty and now Technical Consultant, 
A.D.D.; and Captain N. A. Draim. 
Chief. Technical Data Division. Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 
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Research Review : 

Wing Spoiler Proves Its Worth 
In Searching Development Tests 

Tunnel research supplemented by flight testing reveals 
potentialities of this control system device. Military 
applications are detailed and refinements outlined. 

By ROBERT McLARREN 


The increasing wing loading of air- 
craft (up to 100 lb. per sq. ft.), particu- 
larly high-performance military types, 
has placed a premium on satisfactory 
landing and takeoff characteristics which 
are most easily attained by the use of 
high-lift flaps. 

The increment in lift coefficient 
afforded by a given flap design is a 
function of its area, and since its chord 
does not vary beyond 0.20-0.30 of the 
wing chord, it follows that an increase 
in slotted flap area can only come 
through increasing its span. 

Obviously, the most satisfactory solu- 
tion is the full-span flap, but this creates 
the need for some means of providing 
lateral control for the airplane, since it 
eliminates the conventional aileron. 
Finding a solution has involved a major 
research and development program ex- 
tending over the past 15 yr., and still 

► Spoiler Research— The idea of a 
“spoiler.” a flat or curved surface which 
moves upward into the airstream to 
“spoil” the lift of one wing panel and 
thereby cause it to slow and drop, creat- 
ing the desired roll and bank, was in- 
vestigated as early as 1932 at the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 1 

Fred F.. Weick, who later created the 
famed Ercoupe. and Joseph A. Shortal 
examined the spoiler as a means of pro- 
viding lateral control at high lift co- 
efficients, when conventional aileron 
control loses much of its effectiveness. 
(An angle of attack of about 10 deg. is 
the maximum at which conventional 
ailerons provide adequate lateral con- 
trol; most conventional airfoil sections 
develop their maximum lift at 12-18 
deg.) 1'heir investigation of a spoiler 
mounted 0.20 chord from the leading 
edge revealed an adverse yawing effect 
at low spoiler deflections, which was re- 
duced progressively as the spoiler loca- 
tion was moved toward trailing edge. 

• Flight Test Investigation— This wind 
tunnel research was supplemented by 
flight tests on various spoiler systems, 
and by 1934 the basic problem of the 
spoiler had been clearly identified and a 


solution proposed. 1 These flight tests 
revealed a serious lag between the move- 
ment of the controls by pilot and re- 
sponse of the airplane in roll. Although 
this lag was only J sec., it provided un- 
satisfactory control. Weick suggested a 
combination spoiler and conventional 
aileron system as the solution to this 
problem, a method which found wide 
favor and still in use today. 

Further flight tests the following year 
on various configurations revealed that 
a lag of 1/10 sec. was not noticeable by 
pilot, thus establishing this lag time as 
a basic design criterion. 1 These tests also 
revealed that not only did the use of 
spoilers effectively reduce control forces 
but that all control “feel” disappeared 
at low spoiler deflections. This lack of 
control force eliminates the desired 
"self-centering" requirements for a 
lateral control system* and makes lateral 
control by spoilers alone impractical, at 
least with present designs. 

Concurrently with these spoiler tests, 
research on the “slot lip" aileron was 
being conducted and it was not until 
1937-38 that analysis of a wide variety 
of forms of both types revealed the 
spoiler design superior because of its 
favorable yawing moment throughout 
the greater portion of the flight range, 
its small adverse yawing moment at high 
lift coefficients with flaps extended,' its 
superior rolling moment and low control 
force.” This research cleared the way 
for concentration on the spoiler to the 
exclusion of less promising designs. 

► Spoiler Applications— First production 
airplane to incorporate spoiler panels 
for lateral control was the Northrop 
P-61 Black Widow night fighter, design 
of which was started in the fall of 1940 
and the first airplane being delivered in 
July, 1943. A total of 706 P-61 fighters 
was delivered, the deadly craft saw serv- 
ice in all the major war theaters, and is 
still in use with the Air Force. The P-61 
system employs perforated, circular 
spoiler panels located at 0.72 chord and 
extending from 0.49 to 0.83 of the 
semi-span. 1 A conventional aileron ex- 
tends from 0.83 to 0.94 of the semi- 
span and has a 0.17 wing chord. Early 


flight tests of this system revealed severe 
spoiler vibrations, which were elimi- 
nated by sealing the slot gap. Test 
pilots also reported a decided loss of 
lateral control effectiveness with flaps 
extended and this was corrected by 
sealing the outboard flap slot. 

Following correction of these two de- 
ficiencies, the P-61 proved highly suc- 
cessful and pilots who have flown it are 
enthusiastic about its unconventional 
control system, which displayed light 
control forces, favorable yawing mo- 
ments, remarkably good control at the 
stall, and increasingly good control with 
wing flap extension. 

A second airplane employing spoiler 
lateral control is the Hughes XF-1T on 
which extensive wind tunnel research 
was carried out.” In the course of these 
investigations it was clearly revealed that 
spoiler thickness, rear gap size, and 
bevel angle of the spoiler upper thick- 
ness greatly affect the hinge moment 
characteristics. 

These studies indicate that a thin 
spoiler panel in combination with a 
fairly large rear gap is the optimum con- 
figuration, although care must be taken 
in the determination of this gap width 
since it can create up to 12 percent in- 
creased minimum wing profile drag. 
These tests also revealed enough simi- 
larities between spoiler and conven- 
tional aileron design as regards span- 
wise rolling moment effectiveness to 
warrant the use of standard aileron de- 
sign data in the preliminary design of 
spoilers, greatly simplifying the research 
and design problem.” 

• Structural advantage of spoilers, as 
compared with ailerons, is evident from 
the greatly reduced wing twisting mo- 
ments created by spoiler deflections, 
according to research results.” This phe- 
nomenon is created by negative pres- 
sure coefficients existing behind the 
extended spoiler, which reduce positive 
pitching moment tendencies and actu- 
ally create negative twisting moments 
near the tip; as a result, lowest twisting 
moments may be obtained by locating 
the spoiler panel as near the wingtip as 
practicable. 

• A promising characteristic of spoiler 
control is that its effectiveness increases 
with speed, the reverse of conventional 
aileron controls." Tests also reveal 
spoiler effectiveness in inverted flight, 
permitting prolonged maneuvers in this 
attitude. Spoilers have also shown prom- 
ise as both lateral and directional con- 
trol means for sharply swept back wing 
planforms.” 

• An improved type of spoiler is now 
available, which consists of a plate 
mounted at right angles to the spoiler 
panel to provide a seal for the otherwise 
rear gap when retracted and to provide 
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• Now airline performance 
is within the reach of all who 
fly when equipped with the 
new, light-weight, dependable 
Lear automatic radio compass. 
Tuned to any radio transmit- 
ting station it provides con- 
tinuous, automatic indication 
of its direction at the same 
time program is being received. 
Easy to operate. Has volume 
control, three-positioned 


selector switch, easily read, 
illuminated tuning-dial and 
dimming -control placed for 
utmost convenience. Now 
available, the special version 
shown is designed for light air- 
craft. Standard versions also 
available for both single and 
dual installations in all air- 
craft. For complete details 
write LEAR, Incorporated, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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essential control "feel” and progressive 
stick force throughout its range of move- 
ments. Research on this “plug" spoiler 
indicates that its eventual form may 
include an adjustable plate." 

One of the interesting ramifications 
of spoiler control is its use on tail sur- 
faces to reduce rudder pedal and stick 
forces. However, an extensive test pro- 
gram on various configurations proved 
the spoiler totally unsatisfactory by its 
creation of high drag, erratic action, and 
an adverse effect on normal control sur- 
face hinge moments.” 

• Latest practical utilization of spoilers 
for lateral control is on the Martin 
XB-4S, six-jet bomber, now undergoing 
flight test at the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, Md. and Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent, Md. It features the proved 
combination of spoiler panels and small, 
feeler ailerons mounted at the tips. 


REFERENCES 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Approach Angle Indicator 

Weighing under 50 lb., portable 
angle-of-approach indicator, movable 
about field, is announced by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., P. O. 86S, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Similar in performance 
to units designed for permanent mount- 
ing, new indicator has special base for 
temporary mounting. Used to give to 
incoming pilot continuous information 
as to his proper approach altitude, three- 



colored light beam appears flashing 
yellow if he is too high, flashing red if 
too low, and flashing green if at correct 
altitude. Beam is flashed 40 times per 
min. to make indicator distinctive from 
other steady-burning colored lights. 
Special lens arrangement keeps very 
sharp division line-about 5 ft. in mi. 
—between different colored beams, in- 
suring signal accuracy. Circular spirit 
level is mounted on housing for precise 
setting. Quadrant arm with level on 
housing side provides for accurate set- 
ting of approach angle, and sights are 
provided for aiming. Unit requires ap- 
proximately 105w. at 115v. and can 
be plugged into 1 1 5v., 60c. supply line. 


Spray Booth Coaling 

For paint application processes in air- 
craft and accessory plants and overhaul 
shops, new coating compound, Triad 
PRD, for spray booth walls is offered 
by Detrex Corp., Box 501, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Compound, usable on wet and 
dry booths, but especially advantageous 
for dry installations, is light-colored, 
semi-liquid material applied with brush 
or gun. For spraying, 20% dilution pro- 
duces viscosity that can be handled in 
pressure tank. Coating with adherent 
paint film is readily scraped off without 


previous soaking, or can be easily re- 
moved by flushing with hot or cold 
water. Paint overspray adhering in solid 
film can be peeled off in sheet. 

Airport Servicer 

Of interest to airport operators, is new 
series 5000 self-propelled servicer with 
power take-off pump, made by Harman 
Equipment Co., 3605 E. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif., and designed 
with interchangeable dispensers for use 
as Fucl-A-Plane model for aviation gaso- 
line or Lube-A-Plane type for dispensing 
oil. Dispensing hose is attached to auto- 
matic boom equipped with leak-proof 
ball bearing swivel joints, eliminating 
dragging of hose over wing surfaces. 
Automatic shut-off safety fill nozzle is 
provided. Also included are internal 
safety valve, engine control button oper- 
ated from either nose or driver’s com- 
partment, and separator-dccontaminator 
to remove water from gasoline and re- 
strain dirt, fine oxides, and other foreign 
matter. Available are single or multiple 
compartment storage tanks of 200, 400, 
or 600 gal. capacity. Fuel is dispensed 
at 1 5 to 50 gpm.; engine oil of typical 
grades from 5 to 30 gpm. according to 
temperature-viscosity conditions. 



^ % • 

Maximum-Use Wrench Sets 

Designed to provide popular open- 
ing sizes, three basic end wrench sets 
are announced by Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles 54, Cal. Set 3000BA includes 
four open end wrenches, with openings 
of i, A; i, A; i, ft; and i, J. Set 
1 1 00BA includes four box wrenches, 
with 12-point box openings of ft, 4; 
ft, 4; 4, ft; and §, 4. Set No. 1200BA 
includes six combination box and open 
end wrenches, with openings of ft, I, 
ft, 4, ft and |. Each combination 
wrench has open end and 1 2- point box 
opening of same size. 




Air-Operaled Impact Wrench 

New impact wrench. Size 18-6, an- 
nounced by Keller Tool Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., has nominal capacity of 
|-in. bolts with power to set nuts that 
ordinarily require nut setters many 
times the size and weight. No springs, 
gears, or clutches are used. Rotary type 
air motor furnishes speed and power 
for fast nut running. Built-in torque 
regulator adjusts power to requirements 
of job. Tool can be operated in re- 
verse by turning valve. Unit’s length is 
84 in.; weight, 9 lb. 


Information Tips 
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question tor ohline executive.... 

Whv Not Share Maintenance Costs ? 



Isn't it wiser business strategy to avoid capital 
expenditure and excessive maintenance over- 
head by using the high-volume facilities of 
Pacific Airmotive, whose large shops are sup- 
ported by work for more than 60 airlines? 


When you analyze the problems of costly mainte- 
nance overhead, it becomes clear that large, well- 
equipped bases are economically feasible only if 
they can be operated continuously at near capacity. 
When maintenance requirements drop, revenue 
often drops at the same time. During these 
large maintenance bases become a real liability. 
However, there is a satisfactory, well -proved 
method of avoiding this dilemma. 

You can obtain from Pacific Airmotive prompt, 
reliable maintenance — including engine, engine- 
accessory, propeller, and instrument overhaul 
as well as airframe and other service-without 
investment in expensive shops and tooling, and 
without paying a premium price. 
hi effect, you are sharing PA C's facilities with 
more than 60 other airlines. The large total 
volume from all our clients enables us to provide 
maintenance and contract overhaul to each at 
rock-bottom prices for quality work. 


roncerned with paring unnecessary 
: in touch with our service 
of our major service bases 
' We have factual information we 
will find interesting. 


* PAC SERVES MORE THAN 60 OF THE WORLD'S AIRLINES 


SUPPLIES . . . PAC distributes more than 300 
n lines through nine bases in the U. S. 
and Alaska. This includes engine, accessory, 
prop, and instrument parts and assemblies. 



SERVICE. ..PAC furnishes engine, engine-accessory, pro- 
peller, instrument, and airframe maintenance or contract 
overhaul at five major bases ir 


ANCHORAGE. ALASKA • BURBANK, CALIFORNIA • KANSAS CUV. KANSAS 
LINDEN, NEW JERSEY • OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 

Cable Addresses: PACAIR Linden • PACAIR Burbank 2940 Nor,h Hol| yw»od Way 

AVIATION'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Disappointing Airline Earnings 
To Show in 1947 Annual Reports 

Continental, Eastern and Western only three likely to 
reflect profit when scores are in; National’s position 
analyzed on basis of December, 1947, financial report. 


Airline annual reports soon will ap- 
pear in final form and spell out in de- 
tail the disappointing earnings results 
for 1947. It is probable that only three 
of the major carriers will be able to re- 
port a net profit for last year. These 
companies are Eastern, Western and 
Continental. 

Eastern most likely will be the sole 
carrier to show earnings as a direct re- 
sult of its operations without any bene- 
fit of special adjustments in the mail 
rate or from the sale of property. De- 
spite a particularly difficult second half 
which witnessed the installation of Con- 
stellations and a decline in the normally 
highly profitable winter traffic, Eastern 
during 1947 is expected to have main- 
tained its unbroken earnings record, 
established since the inception of the 
company. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
Western may have finished 1947 with 
a small profit. This showing, how- 
ever, is primarily due to the profit re- 
alized on the sale of Route No. 68, 
Denver to Los Angeles, to United Air 

► Continental First— Continental Air 
Lines is the first to release final results 
for last year, on an unaudited basis, and 
shows a material increase in profits for 
1947 over 1946. The company reported 
a net income of $1 16,41 1 equal to 43 
cents a share on the 271,906 shares of 
common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares to $17,939 for 1946 or 15 cents 
per share. Passenger revenue declined 
from $3,718,740 for 1946 to $3,005,- 
426. The company recently received a 
very favorable adjustment in its rate of 
mail compensation from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which is primarily re- 
sponsible for the improved financial 
showing. 

It is interesting to observe that Con- 
tinental was one of the few carriers 
accepting a CAB mail rate show cause 
order without a contest. The new mail 
rate was established on an incentive 
basis with a sliding scale adjustment for 
increases in the passenger load factor. 
This was the pattern first followed for 


Pioneer and also recently adapted to 
compensate Colonial for operations on 
its route to Bermuda. 

► National Analyzed— National Airlines 
recently released its financial statement 
for December, 1947, making possible 
an analysis of the full year's results. 
The company’s fiscal year ends June 30, 
hence its current report cannot be re- 
garded as if it were the company’s an- 
nual statement. 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 
National reported a net operating loss 
of $1,163,869. This compared with 
the net operating profit of $984,259 
shown for 1946. However, carryback 
tax credits and other items reduced the 
company’s net loss to $865,302 for 
1947. The carrier has an application for 
increased mail pay pending before the 
CAB which it filed during 1947. If 
successful in its plea, retroactive mail 
pay. effective to the date of filing the 
application with CAB, may substantially 
reduce if not completely eliminate last 

► Accounting Changed— A number of 
footnotes call attention to some inter- 
esting aspects of the company’s opera- 
tions. As a result of CAB instruction. 
National, during the year ended June 
30, 1944, changed its method of ac- 
counting for passenger revenues from 
the previous practice of taking such 
revenue into income on the basis of 
tickets sold to the procedure of stating 
such revenue as income on the basis of 
transportation actually furnished. In 
the company’s federal income tax re- 
turns for the years ended June 30, 1944 
to 1947, passenger revenue was re- 
ported on this revised basis. 

Another agency of the U. S. govern- 
ment. the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
however, proposed additional taxes for 
the years 1944 and 1945. disallowing 
the change in bases of reporting passen- 
ger revenues as income-a change insti- 
tuted at the insistence of the CAB. 
another arm of the U. S. government. 
Subsequently, on July 31. 1947. the 
Tax Court of the United States upheld 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 


National was ordered to pay an esti- 
mated S60.000 covering additional in- 
come taxes and penalties for the two 

National’s footnote states: "In a let- 
ter dated Oct. 15. 1947. the company 
was advised that in view of additional 
information furnished to the Treasury 
Department officials, the Bureau con- 
cluded that passenger revenue reported 
on the basis of transportation furnished 
conforms with Treasury' regulations and 
clearly reflects income and therefore 
granted the company permission to re- 
port passenger revenue on this basis 
beginning with the year ended June 
30, 1946, provided the company waived 
any and all rights of action with respect 
to the deficiencies for the two years 
previously referred to. . . ." 

► Agency Accord— In other words, the 
two agencies of the government are now 
in accord as to this tax treatment. Fur- 
ther. the Treasury Department has in 
effect intimated that maybe it was wrong 
in insisting on those additional tax pay- 
ments for 1944 and 1945 but would 
prefer to forget about the entire matter. 

National will ultimately reap some 
benefits in tax relief through carryback 
tax credits. Due to anticipated operat- 
ing losses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1948, the company will be 
entitled to carryback tax refunds for the 
years ended June 30, 1946, and June 
30. 1947. The company thus is relieved 
of the liability of further instalment 
payments on 1947 taxes and will be- 
come entitled to the refunds estimated 
at $192,000 covering the first instal- 
ment of the 1947 tax and the entire 
1946 tax, all of which have already been 

► Enlightened Attitude— National prob- 
ably has assumed one of the most en- 
lightened attitudes among the airlines 
in the issuance of financial statements. 
The company usually is first in the in- 
dustry in reporting monthly results. Of 
greater significance. National has made 
available to all having legitimate interest 
in its affairs a copy of its detailed 
monthly statement immediately follow- 
ing its completion. This has been a 
consistent policy whether operations 
were in the black or in the red. This is 
recognition of the public interest en- 
joyed by the carrier as well as a pro- 
cedure which leads to confidence in its 

The air transport industry, in con- 
tinuing need of additional capital funds, 
on the whole has been very backward 
in fostering sound stockholder relation- 
ships. For example, it is not too diffi- 
cult to cite instances where a companv 
has given loud lip service to promoting 
better stockholder associations, yet has 
been most inept in the manner in which 
operating results have been released to 
those interested. 

— Selig Altsclml 
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AVIATION SALES & SERVICE 

Airport Legal Battles Point 
To Future Handling Problems 

Whiteman Airpark and Chamberlain Airport cases set 
precedents in nuisance complaints against fixed base 


operations. 

Two case histories of close-in airports 
and their legal battles against neighbor- 
hood complaints of airport nuisance 
provide a useful background in public 
relations and legal procedure for all air- 
port operators who may encounter simi- 
lar problems. 

• Whiteman Airpark, Pacoima, Los 
Angeles was subjected to a legal abate- 
ment proceedings by 165 citizens living 
in the neighborhood. 

• Chamberlain Airport, in the Fairlawn 
residential section of Akron, Ohio, won 
the right to build its 450 acre airport by 
a Ninth Ohio district Court of Appeals 
decision against complaining nearby 
residents. 

Petitioners in the Whiteman case 
were residents within a radius of one 
mile of the field, who brought suit 
against Andy Devine, motion picture 
actor, Dick Propcrt, and the Devine- 
Propert Corp., operator of a flight 
school on the airport and asked general 


damages of $1,000,000 for the following 
alleged acts of nuisance: 

• Aircraft noise. 

• Fear of injury from falling aircraft. 

• Dust stirred up by planes. 

• Damage to houses from vibration of 
low flying aircraft. 

• Damage to chicken and rabbit produc- 
tion from low flying aircraft (complaint 
alleged the rabbits were “frustrated"). 

• Damage from objects and oil falling 
from aircraft. 

Complaint said that planes from 
Whiteman Airpark flew within 30 ft. or 
less of plaintiffs house creating noise 
and vibration which caused the houses 
to shake and sway; frightened chickens 
so that they flew against the walls of 
their coops killing themselves; inter- 
fered with plaintiffs’ conversations, pre- 
vented plaintiffs from sleeping and 
caused them to become nervous and ill. 

Following filing of the abatement pro- 
ceedings the airport management sought 


to mollify the neighbors by strict en- 
forcement of a CAA approved traffic 
pattern, and banning of noisy types of 
planes. But the neighbors remained 
adamant. Motion pictures showing low 
flying aircraft, and the alleged frignt of 
chickens and other livestock were pre- 
pared by the plaintiffs. 

► Plaintiff Canvass— A systematic can- 
vassing of the 165 plaintiffs, using a 
court stenographer to take depositions 
from them, was then started by the man- 
agement, a task which lasted nearly two 
months with depositions from approxi- 
mately half of the group. A firm of 
private investigators and three full-time 
airport employees were used in prepar- 
ing the depositions. 

The depositions indicated that the 
only real adverse witnesses were mem- 
bers of the grievance committee which 
originated the petition, but that a large 
number of those interviewed had signed 
the petition to be "neighborly” but 
either had never objected to the airport, 
or admitted that the new traffic pattern 
and procedure had relieved their objec- 
tions. Approximately 75 percent of per- 
sons interviewed were favorable wit- 
nesses for the airport. 

► Agreement Sought-After taking the 
depositions, the Airpark management 
was in a position to obtain agreement 
from the plaintiffs on a stipulated judg- 
ment. This calls for adherence to pres- 
ent traffic pattern, reporting violations 
of the pattern barring operation of C-47 
and larger airplanes from the field. This 
last restriction is meaningless since the 
airport size does not permit safe oper- 
ation of this type plane. 

Bertrand Rhine, attorney for the 



ADMA OFFICERS 
Officers and directors of the Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Association, arc shown following the recent meeting at 
Dallas. Left to right: first row, H. Donald Richards, ADMA 
secretary; Walter B. Hawkins, Air-Parts, Inc.; Richard N. 
Bombergcr, ADMA vice president, Sensenich Corp.; R. B. 
Kenty, ADMA president. Air Associates, Inc.; G. B. Van Dusen, 
ADMA vice president, Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.; A. M. 


AND DIRECTORS 

Recker, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.; second row, W. B. 
Matthews, Western Aero Supply Corp.; James Riddle, National 
Aviation Radio Corp.; Earle M. Scott, Scott Aviation Corp.; 
Lawrence Zygmunt, General Aircraft Supply Corp.; R. D. 
Hicks, Continental Motors Corp.; Charles F. Irons, and Ray 
Snyder, both of Snyder Aircraft Corp. Headquarters for the dis- 
tributors and manufacturers group is in Philadelphia. 
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Whiteman Airpark interests points out 
that a proper public relations job at the 
time the airport was opened would have 
eliminated much of the difficulty. If 
the neighborhood residents had known 
that a strict pattern was being enforced 
and that violators were being fined by a 
local court, in the early stages there 
would have been little reason for the 
formation of the grievance committee 
and the filing of the abatement proceed- 

The Chamberlain Airport ruling set 
aside a previous injunction granted by 
Common Pleas Court, to prevent com- 
pletion and operation of the airport. 

► Dangerous Decision— Danger of the 
Common Pleas Court decision to air- 

E orts generally was the fact that it would 
ave limited future airport construction 
to owners of airport sites containing 16 
square miles of area. In other words, 
the court ruled that an airport to avoid 
being classed as a nuisance must be large 
enough so that planes using it would be 
able to enter or leave the field at not less 
than 500 ft. minimum altitude over 
adjacent property. If CAA recommen- 
dations of a 20 to 1 glide angle were 
followed, the field would require a mini- 
mum area of 16 square miles. 

There are few airports, in the U. S., 
if any, which would qualify under such a 

The reversal of the higher court 
pointed out that the Federal govern- 
ment has placed navigable air space in 
the public domain and not subject to 
private ownership and control. It 
pointed out the CAA ruling that navi- 
gable air space was defined as 500 ft. 
above non-congested areas and 1,000 ft. 
above congested areas except when 
necessary for takeoff or landing. 

"We must recognize that establish- 
ment of an airport of the kind contem- 
plated is of great concern to the public 
and if such an airport is abated or its 
establishment prevented, the conse- 
quences will not only be of serious in- 
jury to the owner, but may be a serious 
ioss of a valuable asset to the entire 
community. Undoubtedly the plaintiffs 
will experience some discomfort but 
that is one of the incidents or results of 
living in a heavily populated, highly in- 
dustrialized state.” 

Stephens College Award 

The 1947 aviation educational award 
was presented to Stephens College for 
Women, Columbia, Mo., by Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., in recognition of the college's 
pioneering work in aviation education 
for women. Presentation was made by 
William H. Klenke, Jr., Stinson general 
sales manager, to Kenneth Newland, 
aviation department and occupations di- 
vision head. A total of 6,000,000 air 
miles have been flown by Stephens Col- 



lege student pilots without a serious 
accident, and the Stephens flight pro- 
gram now in its seventh year, is credited 
with training one-twelfth of all the 
women now engaged in commercial 
aviation. 

Pricetag of $4,795 
For Aeronca Sedan 

Lowest 1948 four-place plane price 
yet— $4,795 flyaway, was announced last 
week for the new Aeronca Sedan, by 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, which promised deliveries be- 
ginning in March. 

Plane has an all-metal wing and single 
wing struts, while fuselage and tail sur- 
faces are fabric-covered steel tubing. It 
is designed for takeoffs and landings 
fully loaded on the same short fields 
that the two-placer Aeroncas use, al- 
though a stall speed of 53 mph., some- 
what faster than the two-placers’ stall 
speed is quoted. Rate of climb is 
given as 650 ft./min. with gross load. 
Sealevel cruising speed of 105 mph. 
and optimum altitude cruising speed 
of 112 mph. are quoted, with 40 gal- 
lons fuel capacity, stated to be suf- 
ficient for well over four hours cruising. 

Aeronca Sedan has 37 ft. 6 in. wing- 
span, 25 ft. 3 in. fuselage, and is 7 ft. 
high. Engine is the new Continental 
145 hp. powerplant. 

Large door 37 in. wide provides ac- 
cess to cabin from a "buggy step.” 


Pilot's seat is adjustable, front seats 
fold and rear seats are removable to 
provide cargo compartment. Cabin is 
soundproofed and insulated with heat- 
ing for both front and rear seats. 

Gross weight is listed at 2050 lb. 
with 900 lb. useful load. Plane has a 
120 lb. baggage allowance. 

Standard equipment at list price in- 
cludes twin" landing lights, for glide 
path and taxi mounted in left wing 
leading edge, electric starter, 12 volt 
engine driven generator and battery, 
hydraulic toe brakes, glove compart- 
ment, engine mufflers, 'parking brake, 
ash trays, and steerable full-swivel tail- 
wheel. A radio receiver transmitter will 
be installed at the factory as an op- 
tional extra. 


Bonanza Price Hike 

Increase in the price of the 
Beech four-place Bonanza per- 
sonal plane to $9,445 flyaway 
Wichita, was announced last 
week, a $500 rise from the former 
list price. Officials said the price 
increase barely covered increases 
which had been made by its sup- 
pliers in costs of materials and 
components, and expressed the 
hope that no additional increase 
in the Bonanza price would be 
necessary in 1948. 
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The Improved IR CO UPC Has More Power- 


Photos of the plane indicate a strong 
family resemblance to the postwar 
Aeronca two-placers, the Champion and 
the Chief with generally good visibility 
from all seats and from pilot’s view- 
point and back seats as well. 


Greater Weight Allowance — Bigger Nose Wheel 


. . . and is still the world's safest * airplane 



Everybody knows that the Ercoupe is spin- 
proof," making it the world's safest air- 
plane. They also know that this proven 
cross-country plane operates in winds that 
ground other light airplanes. The Ercoupe 
always was versatile. Now, with increased 
power and speed, the improved Ercoupe is 
more than ever the world's most useful 
airplane. The 85 h.p. engine will pull you 
at better than 110 m.p.h., giving 22 miles 
per gallon of gas. The larger nose wheel 
makes possible landings on softer, rougher 
fields. Greater weight allowance permits 
more capacity. Now, 2-way radio is in- 
cluded as standard equipment. Now, land- 
ing lights, blind flying equipment 
and other extras can be factory in- 
stalled at slight additional cost. 

By all means, make it a point to 
fly in the improved Ercoupe . . . 

You’ll soon see for yourself why 
it’s the world’s most talked about 
personal plane. 

•Tbt only airplane certified ipin-proo I by CAA 

Tomorrow's Plane — TODAY 


Post Office Studies New 
Star Air Mail Route Plan 

Plans for using personal type planes 
as mail carriers on aerial "Star” routes 
similar to the auto "Star” contract 
routes operated for the Post Office 
Dept, for many years, are being consid- 
ered by the Department (Aviation 
Week, Dec. 15), it was officially an- 
nounced last week. 

Robert S. Burgess, deputy second as- 
sistant postmaster general said an ex- 
perimental airmail Star route to serve 
the Maryland Eastern shore from either 
Baltimore or Washington, is being stud- 
ied. There are a number of Eastern 
shore communities with adequate air- 
ports, whose mail service could be con- 
siderably improved by such a route. 

Burgess indicated that existing legis- 
lation provides authority under which 
the new routes could be established, 
but there is a question whether the 
authority is in conflict with the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Post Office 
Department will submit a report on 
the matter to Civil Aeronautics Board 
for discussion, he added. 


Ground-to-Air Signals 

CAA last week announced 
adoption of the nineteen panel 
symbols now used by the U. S. 
military services, for signalling to 
airplanes from ground, and added 
a 20th symbol, the international 
SOS call for help. Administrator 
T. P. Wright asked all pilots to 
become familiar with the symbols, 
so that they could recognize them 
from the air, or use them in emer- 
gency from the ground. Call for 
medical help is the simplest sig- 
nal, a straight line panel 10 ft. by 
2 ft. laid out on the ground so 
that it will be observed from the 
air. Chart showing the symbols 
and instructions for making them 
is available on request from CAA 
Office of Aviation Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Ryan in Milwaukee 

Midwest Airways, Billy Mitchcl 
Field, Milwaukee, has been named 
Ryan Navion distributor for most of 
Wisconsin, including Milwaukee. 
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NYATA Plans Convention 
For Feb. 12-13, in N. Y. 

Insurance and legislation panels will 
highlight the first day of a two-day 
NYATA convention, scheduled to meet 
Feb. 1 2-1 3 at the Hotel Lexington, New 
York. Insurance leaders participating in 
the first panel will be Jerome Lcderer, 
Frank Mara, and Bill Churchill. Con- 
ducting the legislation panel will be 
NYATA members Tim Cohane and 
Chuck O’Connor. 

Members of the New York operators’ 
organization, headed by Guy A. Ilam, 
Jr., will hold their annual meeting and 
elect officers the afternoon of the first 
day. 

CAA and Veteran Administration 
matters will be discussed on the second 
day, with special attention given to de- 
velopments in the GI Flight Training 
Program. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to fueling and allied service 
problems. 

Non-members as well as members are 
invited to attend the sessions, although 
only members may vote. 

Lnscombe Changes 

Resignations of James P. Cunning- 
ham, Luscombe vice president in 
charge of production; James J. Brophy, 
secretary-treasurer: and James L. Camp, 
sales promotion director, were disclosed 
recently at Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Dallas.' 

Otto W. Hoernig, assistant to the 
president in charge of sales and service, 
was elected to the Luscombe board of 
directors, replacing Cunningham, who 
has returned to Trenton, N. J., the 
former home of Luscombe. Stewart L. 
Whitman, auditor and tax supervisor, 
has replaced Brophy. who has joined a 
manufacturing firm' in Oklahoma. Syd- 
ney Carter, former Washington avia- 
tion writer, has joined the Luscombe 
sales promotion department. 

Goodyear Plane to Europe 

A Goodyear GA-2 Duck amphibian, 
equipped with cross-wind landing gear 
built by Goodyear, is being shipped to 
Europe for flight demonstrations of the 
unique gear at various airports in the 
British Isles and on the Continent. The 
145 lip. three-place plane is the same 
type as those which have been demon- 
strated and service tested by American 
fixed base operators in various sections 
of the country, and the European dem- 
onstrations will provide a further serv- 
ice test on the plane, as well as on the 
cross-wind castering wheels. All the 
other amphibians have completed their 
tests in this country and have been re- 
turned to the Goodyear plant in Akron. 
Results of the tests are being tabulated 
and are due to be announced at an early 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


TAYLOR WINS— C. G. Taylor continues as president of Taylorcraft, Inc., and 
his lightplane company remains in Alliance, Ohio, it was decided after a recent 
all-dav shareholders meeting at Canton, Ohio, which continued far into the night. 
O. F. Nesmith, vice president in charge of sales, who spearheaded an opposing 
faction which sought to move the company to another city, resigned along with 
four directors: J. J. Gregg, Grand Junction, Colo.; F. C. Swinton, Pratt, Kan.; t. G. 
Barnet, Wisconsin Rapids. Wis.. and Rupert Aldrich, Norway. Maine. Taylor 
and Ben J. Mauro. Ambridge, Pa., board chairman, had sought court action to 
prevent the Nesmith group from ousting Taylor and moving the plant. In a cross- 
petition the Nesmith group asserted that Taylor had resigned and that the com- 
panv's lease on its present quarters had expired and it was necessary to find a new 
home. ’Hie Nesmith group also asked $50,000 in damages, claiming that the 
Mauro-Tavlor petition had injured the company's business. A common pleas 
court order had frozen the companv status pending the stockholders meeting. 


TOURING COMPETITION— Five American lightplanes will be eligible to 
compete in an international lightplane “Tour de France" sponsored bv the Aero 
Club of France, Aug. 27 to Sept. 5 over a course of 3,280 kilometers (2.138 miles). 
Fee of $25 must accompany each entry, to be sent in this country, through the 
National Aeronautic Association. 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C-, 
bv Mar. 1. Two, three and four place planes will be admitted with maximum 


EXPANDING LAKE STRIP-Clcveland's lakefront airstrip will be lengthened 
500 ft. at the east end, increasing the strip to 2,500 ft. length, and an additional 
500 ft. will be added the following year, when the fill has had time to settle. 
Other improvements this vear will include a seaplane ramp and 300 ft. dike for a 
protected anchorage and an administrative building, also providing shelter for fire 
apparatus, and toilets. Completion of the permanent lakefront landing field which 
will have 5.000 ft. runways will require at least six more years. 


DICK DEPEW-Richard Henry Dcpew, Jr., 55. who died recently at his 
Garden City (L. I.) home of a cerebral hemorrhage, had been a pilot since 1911 
and was closely associated at various times during his aviation career with virtually 
even' phase of the industry. He was director of domestic sales of Frank Ambrose 
Aviation Corp., Flushing, at the time of his death. Previously he had held such 
varied aviation jobs as executive vice president of Taylorcraft Aviation Corp.: chief 
of aircraft disposal section. War Assets Administration; test pilot for the aviation 
section signal corps, at McCook Field, Davton; Argentine manager of Curtiss 
Aeroplane Export Corp.. with headquarters at Buenos Aires: chief pilot and man- 
ager of flight division, Fairchild Aviation Corp.: manager of Curtiss Flying Field 
(now Roosevelt Field) at Mineola. N. Y.; demonstration pilot for Pitcairn Auto- 
giros. He learned to flv in the Maurice Farman school in France, soloing on Aug. 
1 3. 191 1 . and when he received license No. 641 from the Federation Acronautiquc 
Internationale was the second youngest licensed pilot in the world. He had logged 
more than 3,000 hr. in more than 100 types of aircraft, with more than 50 types 
of engines, including American. British, French and German. His variety of pilot 
experiences as instructor, test pilot, army flyer, exhibition pilot, charter flyer, aerial 
photographer’s pilot, and sales demonstration pilot, has been equaled by few. 


NASAO NOISE POLL-Questionnaire circulated by National Association of 
State Aviation Officials on external aircraft noise brought replies from 17 air 
carriers. 14 aircraft manufacturers, six engine companies, and three propeller firms. 
Consensus of replies, as reported by NASAO research development committee, in- 
cludes: air carriers appreciate imnortance of noise reduction and arc attempting 
to reduce ground complaints bv changing airport traffic patterns: manufacturers are 
working on mufflers and new design propellers, but arc not unanimous in uphold- 
ing noise reduction, due to increased weight penalty of multi-bladed propellers; 
transport and military plane manufacturers are doubtful about prospects for tech- 
nical noise reduction in their field; helicopter comoanies are working on mufflers; 
propeller companies are willing to cooperate but “pass the buck” to airframe and 
engine companies; engine companies were “concerned” and advised states not to 
pass noise regulations; jet engine manufacturers expect that aircraft noise com- 
plaints will be aggravated as these powerplants come into more general use, and 
urged military cooperation for noise reduction practices. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Air France to Open 
All-Freiglit Services 

Company to concentrate on 
more frequent service over 
present lines. 

PARIS— Air France operations during 
1947 ran up a deficit of about $8 mil- 
lion, on a total business which brought 
in approximately $46 million, according 
to preliminary indications furnished by 
the company. 

For 1948, freight haulage will be 
pushed, with the opening of several new 
all-freight services and more space al- 
located to freight on passenger planes. 
In the passenger field, which accounted 
for 74.6 percent of 1947 revenues, not 
so many new lines will be established 
this year; instead more frequent service 
will be offered on present lines. 

By mid-year all the company's Euro- 
pean lines should be equipped with 
four-motor planes, the new French 
33-passenger Languedocs equipped with 
P & W engines. Fifteen of these arc 
already in service, not only on the 
France-North Africa runs but also since 
Jan. 21 on Paris-London and Paris- 
Geneva. Twenty-five more should be 
delivered by June, replacing DC-3s, 
which in turn can supplant JU52s and 
Lockheed 60s. Five new L-749 Connies 
are also awaited for the North Atlantic 
service, and six DC-3s. 

► Subsidy to Meet Loss— Air France's 
operating figures do not take account of 
losses on the France-West Indies line 
established in the fall of 1947, which 
has been given a $300,000 government 
subsidy, nor losses on the Saigon- 
Shanghai extension and interior Indo- 
china lines. Most of the loss shown 
will be met bv a $6,700,000 government 
subsidy voted early last year. 

Company officials explain the loss as 
due chiefly to delay in delivery of new 
equipment, continued use of the un- 
profitable JU52s, and wage increases. 

► Receipts Increased— They point out 
that Air France, like the BOAC, is 
forced as a part of the government's 
imperial policy to operate a number of 
lengthy unprofitable lines. Unduplicated 
length’ of their network has increased, 
for example, from 26,000 miles in 1938, 
to 61,000 miles in 1946, to 87,000 miles 
today. Nevertheless the percentage of 
receipts to costs has increased from 40 
percent in 1938, to 75 percent in 1946, 
to 85 percent in 1947. 

There is little hope, however, that 


deficit operation can be ended in 1948. 

Passenger miles increased to about 
380,000,000 in 1947 from 210,000,000 
in 1946, and ton miles (in metric tons 
of freight and mail) to about 10,000,000 
from 6,200,000. Direct costs declined 
from 58 percent of the total to 55 
percent. 

Future Charted For 
Hindustan Aircraft 

Bangalore plant assumes 
varied role under govern- 

BANGALORE— Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd., which started as a warplane manu- 
facturing concern, served through the 
war as Southeast Asia’s key maintenance 
base, and did important work in equip- 
ping India's merchant air fleet, has at 
last had its immediate future charted 
by the Indian government which con- 
trols both its finances and its policies. 

The new role is a multi-purpose one 
for the time being, with stress on 
eventual resumption of full aircraft pro- 
duction. But where original pattern was 
100 percent American, slowly yielding 
after the war to the British, the present 
aim is full Indianization-even going so 
far as the development and construction 
of indigenous planes. 

Aircraft have a back seat at present. 
Besides continuing overhaul and con- 
version work for Indian airlines, workers 
are now assembling 1 5 Percival trainers 


from major components for the RIAF 
for a December deadline. Following that 
another five are to be assembled from 
detailed parts, and then work is to begin 
on manufacture of everything but en- 

f ines and instruments with 15 Indian- 
uilt craft due by June, 1949. 

► Coach Contract— Major item on the 
plant's books is a contract to construct 
100 railway coaches along aircraft princi- 
ples at a cost of $18,000 each. Railway 
rolling stock is one of India’s most press- 
ing needs right now, and Hindustan 
Aircraft is working on new designs with 
further contracts expected. Other mis- 
cellaneous work includes fabricating 
towers for Mysore State power transmis- 
sion lines and manufacturing steel doors 
and windows for the Mysore govern- 
ment, which owns a minor interest in 
the company. 

At present the personnel strength is 
3625, of whom 16 are British and only 
seven Americans— a far cry from the war- 
time period when about everything, 
down to the chewing gum on the floor, 
was almost pure American in method 
and machinery. 

ICAO Statistics Division 
Resumes Reports 

MONTREAL— Resumption of sta- 
tistical reports received important con- 
sideration by the statistics division of 
the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation in their recent session at Mont- 
real. The reports lapsed into disuse 
during the war. 
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IATA Traffic Conferences 
Discuss Problems at Cairo 

Traffic Conference No. 2 of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association 
will seek conformity with other similar 
IATA groups at a joint meeting of in- 
ternational airline operators at Cairo 
this week. 

Main session of Conference No. 2, 
which also will discuss summer sched- 
ules and improvements to the IATA 
Air Guide, will consider changes in re- 
gional arrangements to fit the world- 
wide rate and tariff pattern, conditions 
of carriage and agency matters estab- 
lished by October’s first joint meetings 
of the three IATA conferences at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Starting Feb. 10, the sessions of the 
three conferences are expected to con- 
tinue for a week, with that of No. 2, 
comprising Europe, Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, the principal meeting. 

This conference also will meet jointly 
with each of the other two. No. 1 cov- 
ers the Western Hemisphere, including 
Greenland and the Hawaiian Islands, 
No. 3 Asia, Australia and the islands 
of the Pacific. The joint meetings prob- 
ably will examine and revalidate resolu- 
tions on rates and fares over routes be- 
tween the regions, on which existing 
resolutions expire this summer. 

De Havilland Drover 
Makes Initial Flight 

SYDNEY— The three-engine Drover 
light transport, first aircraft wholly de- 
signed and built by the Australian de 
Havilland Co., recently made its first 
flight in Sydney, New South Wales. 

Cables described the 20-min. flight, 
which included all normal maneuvers, 
as “most satisfactory.” Structure weight 
was reported slightly below estimates, 
indicating a possible increase in pay- 

Powered by 140 lip. Gipsy Major 
engines, the metal monoplane nor- 
mally will seat six passengers and carry 
a payload over half a ton at about 135 
mph. for a still-air range of about 500 

The Drover was designed to replace 
Dragon biplanes of 1932 design built for 
war training and since used for com- 
mercial work in country districts. Fur- 
ther details of the new plane appeared 
in Aviation Week Dec. 22. 

GCA at Liverpool 

LONDON— Speke Airport, Liver- 
pool, will have GCA equipment, becom- 
ing the third airport in this country so 
equipped. Others are London Airport 
and Prestwick (Ayrshire). Similar equip- 
ment is to be installed at Northolt, 
Belfast and Boyingdon, at two months’ 
intervals, in that order. 


Shanghai Letter: 


Airlines Show Upward Trend 


SHANGHAI— As 1947 closed, 
commercial aviation in China passed 
its greatest year of crisis. The year 

S ened bleakly in the wake of three 
iristmas Day crashes. Three more 
airliner crackups followed rapidly, 
raising the two-month toll of air 
deaths above the 150 mark. 

Pilots, management and potential 
passengers were demoralized. It 
seemed that the curtain was going 
down on a glamorous, dramatic seg- 
ment of aviation history. 

Instead, civil aviation in China has 
made its greatest strides. Today, it 
is the healthiest activity in all this 
troubled land. 

Credit for keeping China flying 
belongs largely to three men: Bill 
Bond, long-time foreign driving 
force behind China National Avia- 
tion Corp. (CNAC); Moon Chin, 
CNAC-trained founder of Central 


tion. 

CNAC, which had five of the 
crashes, was in a real slump when 
Bond came rushing back to China 
late last winter. He started cleaning 
house immediately. There have been 
many changes in personnel during 
the year so that the line is now 
shaken down to the operating effi- 
ciency and stability for which it had 
been long famous. 

CATC faced harder sledding than 
CNAC. Equipment-wise, especially 
in maintenance shops, it is far be- 
hind. Chin has kept his operation 
on the beam and claims record cargo 
and passenger increases for the year. 

Lion’s share of the credit belongs 
to Commissioner Tai. Despite short- 
ages of personnel, funds and equip- 
ment, and an oversupply of Chinese 
politics, he started installing some 
system and regulation to commercial 
air operations. 

An outstanding achievement was 
the installation of night landing 
equipment at Lunghwa. Lack of 
this equipment frequently jammed 
up international air carriers. For in- 
stance a plane arriving at Tokyo 
from the U. S. after 1 p.m., could 
not proceed immediately to Shanghai 
because it would arrive after night- 
fall. Consequently it would have to 
lay over until 2 a.m. 

Passenger handling by the airlines 
also shows definite improvement. 


Processing of tickets, baggage, cus- 
toms and police clearances is far su- 
perior to last year when getting into 
the milling mass at the small termi- 
nals was hazardous. Also, there is a 
fair chance of getting aboard a 
slightly plushed up plane. Bucket 
seats are still plentiful but are less 
frequent than before. 

CATC will take delivery of six 
Convairs next year. In addition it 
has purchased six DC-3s from North- 
west Airlines and is converting some 
of its C-46s and C-47s. When this 
expansion is completed the line will 
begin to give CNAC some real com- 
petition for passenger business. 
Prior to last June, Moon Chin had 
not seriously gone after passengers. 


Statistic-wise, CNRRA Air Trans- 
port (General Chennault’s airline) 
piled up an impressive record during 
the latter part of 1947. However, it 
is not fair to use the figures for com- 
parison with CNAC or CATC. 

CATC operated on a radically dif- 
ferent basis from the two government 
operators. It did not have to main- 
tain strict routes and schedules. 
While the other lines were having 
difficulties clearing imports of needed 
parts and equipment through the 
import licensing board and customs, 
CATC was able to bring things in 
with United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration immu- 
nity to governmental red tape. 

Furthermore, Chennault’s per- 
sonal friendship with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has made it less dif- 
ficult to obtain dollar foreign ex- 
change from the Central Bank of 
China. Whether it will help Chen- 
nault obtain a permanent franchise 
for his airline remains to be seen. 

The Ministry of Communications 
and CATC and CNAC (both gov- 
ernment owned) are not overly 
anxious for a third airline. It isn’t 
that China can’t use more transpor- 
tation, but it is a question whether 
China can afford more than the two 
airlines now permanently franchised. 

CNAC still sits on a decision on 
new aircraft. For China operations, 
it claims the C-46 is the best aircraft 
ever designed. Consequently it will 
withhold any new orders in the hope 
that an airplane with similar char- 
acteristics will be developed. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


PCA Bolstered by New Routes 
In Boston-New Orleans Decision 

CAB gives carrier much-coveted southward extensions to 
New Orleans, Mobile and Atlanta; recent economies 
brighten financial outlook. 

By CHARLES ADAMS 

Working swiftly after undergoing its 


second major expansion in four months, 
Capital Airlines (PCA) is pushing plans 
for early integration of two newly- 
acquired southward extensions into a 
network which now includes more than 

3.000 miles. 

CAB’s decision in the long-pending 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
case found PCA the main beneficiary. 
The board awarded the carrier a much- 
coveted 348-mile link from Birming- 
ham, Ala., to New Orleans via Mobile, 
and a second extension from Bristol, 
Tcnn.-Va„ to Atlanta, Ga., via Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

► Bids Denied— In designating PCA for 
the new routes, CAB rejected the appli- 
cations of American. Chicago & South- 
ern, Colonial, Delta, National and 
Northeast for extensive new services in 
the Boston-New Orleans area. Eastern 
Air Lines vigorously opposed all of the 
applications, asserting that substantial 
traffic would be diverted from its exist- 
ing Boston-New Orleans route. 

While denying Delta's bid for a 
New York-New Orleans operation. CAB 
granted the carrier a 176-mile extension 
from Meridan. Miss, to New Orleans 
via Hattiesburg, Miss. 

► The Prospects Improve-CAB's latest 
awards to PCA coincided with addi- 
tional evidence that the carrier is pull- 
ing out of the financial crisis which 
beset it a year ago. The company an- 
nounced last week that its cash balance 
on Dec. 31 was S3,432.000-the highest 
level since October, 1946. 

Reflecting major economy moves, 
PCA cut its expenses during the last 
quarter of 1947 to $5,158,000, com- 
pared to S5.850.000 in the same 1946 
period. Revenue increased from S4.- 

466.000 during the final quarter of 
1946 to S5.102.000 in the last three 
months of this vear. 

► Losses Cut— Net loss for the last 
quarter of 1947-about S190, 000-will 
be in sharp contrast to the $1,817,000 
deficit suffered in the comparable three 
months of 1946. 


Most observers feel that the new 
southward extensions will be a far 
greater asset to PCA than the Milwau- 
kee-Twin Cities link granted last Sept. 
30. PCA president J. H. Carmichael 
said the most recent additions will mate- 
rially strengthen the pattern of his 
company’s entire operation. 

► The Diversion Estimated-Eastern has 
estimated that it may lose 16 percent 
of its Boston-New Orleans traffic to the 
new PCA operations. PCA, which flew 
about 2S8, 500,000 revenue passenger 
miles in 1947, expects to generate 82,- 
000,000 additional passenger miles an- 
nually over existing portions of its 
system because of the new links. 


CAB denied allegations that PCA 
will be unable to perform the newly- 
authorized service because of recent 
financial difficulties. The board pointed 
out that the carrier will have to estab- 
lish only three new stations (at Atlanta, 
Mobile and New Orleans) and added 
that little if any new flight equipment 
will be required. 

► Better Anchors— New Orleans and At- 
lanta— the two largest cities in the deep 
South-will give PCA more solid anchors 
for its system, CAB declared. 

PCA already has survey teams study- 
ing the Atlanta and New Orleans oper- 
ations. Inauguration of service is ex- 
pected in the early spring. 

New Jet Transport 

First Canadian built and designed 
commercial jet transport will be ready 
for test flights by February or March, 
1949, according to A. V. Roc (Canada) 
Ltd, Toronto. Construction of proto- 
type is now well under way. Work on 
production models of the aircraft for 
sale is expected to start in 1950. 

The C-102 jet transport is a com- 
mercial short distance aircraft, designed 
primarily for transcontinental service 
with stops. It is not designed for trans- 
ocean services and could not be used 
for inter-American over-water services, 
Aviation Week was told. Aircraft will 
seat 36 to 40 passengers, and will be 
powered with four Rolls Royce Derwent 
engines, each developing 3500 lb. thrust. 
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California Accident 
Stirs New Probes 

The question mark surrounding the 
safety standards of uncertificated pas- 
senger-carrying airlines has again been 
spotlighted following the crash of a 
chartered plane on the West Coast and 
new developments affecting East Coast 
operators. 

Thirty-two persons were killed when 
a DC-3— which CAA said was operated 
by Airline Transport Carriers, Inc, Bur- 
bank, Calif.— crashed near Coalinga, 
Calif. Twenty-eight Mexican deportees, 
a United States Immigration Service 
Guard, and a crew of three were aboard 
the plane. 

► Flight Canceled— While there was no 
intimation that the carrier had violated 
safety regulations, repercussions were 
immediate. Immigration service can- 
celed at least one other similar charter 
flight, thus presenting the possibility 
that this particular type business may be 
lost to unccrtificatea companies in the 

Representative Charles A. Wolvcrton 
(R, N. J.) demanded a thorough inves- 
tigation of the accident, which was 
probably the worst domestic charter 
plane mishap to date. The Air Trans- 
port Association also launched a probe 
to determine if the California crash 
was part of the same pattern of low 
safety standards which has marked un- 
certificated operations on the East 
Coast. 

► Miami Incident— Shortly after the 
Coalinga accident, it was reported that 
ten Puerto Ricans were stranded at 
Miami when their chartered plane, en 
route from New York to San Juan, was 
grounded by CAA on 19 separate 
counts. After boarding a second char- 
tered plane, they were reportedly forced 
down in Bahama Islands by engine 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, CAB was holding a hear- 
ing in Philadelphia on the Coastal Air 
Lines accident near Savannah, Ga, early 
in January (Aviation Week. Jan. 19). 
One CAB investigator testified at the 
hearing that there was evidence that 
Coastal’s operation was "sloppy." Pre- 
viously CAA reported that Coastal had 
been cited for violating regulations on 
three occasions. 

British South American 
Airways Gets Permit 

British South American Airways has 
been issued a foreign air carrier permit 
to operate between Jamaica, British 
West Indies, and Miami, Fla, via Nas- 
sau, Bahama Islands, and Bermuda. 
The company intends to make three 
roundtrips weekly between Jamaica and 
Miami, each flight via Nassau. 


BSA currently flies from London to 
points in the Caribbean. South Amer- 
ica, Bermuda and the West Coast of 
Africa. In addition it has a local service 
between Caribbean points and the 
Northern part of South America. The 
carrier owns 1 5 aircraft, of which ten 
are 21-passenger Avro Yorks, three are 
1 3-passenger Lancastrians, and two are 
32-passenger Tudor IV’s. Avro Yorks 
will be used on the Jamaica-Nassau- 

Airlines to Share 
Military Traffic 

The knotty problem of whether cer- 
tificated or contract carriers should be 
given military business involving mass 
air transportation of civilian personnel 
to overseas points has heen resolved at 
least temporarily by Secretary of the 
Air Force W. Stuart Symington. 

Decision on the basic issue was forced 
upon the Air Force as a result of the 
Air Transport Association’s insistence 
that Northwest Airlines and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways carry all of the 2000 de- 
pendents of Army personnel involved 
in the movement from the West Coast 
to Tokyo. Okinawa. Manila and Guam 
(Aviation Week, Jan. 26). The Air 
Force had proposed dividing the traf- 
fic among the two certificated lines and 


two large unccrtificated operators— Pa- 
cific Overseas Airlines and Transocean 
Air Lines-both of which have excel- 
lent safety records. 

Symington decided that the certifi- 
cated airlines should be given as many 
of the 2000 passengers as they can 
handle on their regularly-scheduled 
flights without putting on extra sections. 
The remainder of the business will be 
contracted for among uncertificated 

The Air Transport Association, un- 
satisfied with the Air Force’s position, 
plans to take the matter up with the 
government’s Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. which includes representatives 
of the State, Commerce and Post Office 
Departments, the Army and Navy. CAB 
and the Bureau of the Budget. ATA 
states that the Air Force is undermin- 
ing the certificated airlines by dealing 
with "cut-rate” uncertificated carriers. 
Investigation of ATA's allegations is 
planned by the joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. 

Case Reopened 

With Member Josh Lee dissenting, 
CAB has agreed to reconsider that part 
of its Middle Atlantic area decision of 
Sept. 30, 1947. which denied Eastern 
Air Lines’ application to add Pittsburgh 
as an intermediate point on its Detroit- 
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Battle Renewed 
On Back Mail Pay 

The battle for more than $16,000,- 
000 in retroactive mail pay broke out 
anew late last month as TWA and 
Capital Airlines (PCA) petitioned CAB 
for reconsideration of an opinion 
handed down last December (Aviation 
Week, Dec. 15). 

Hopes that CAB will reverse itself 
on the basic policy decision against 
retroactive mail pay apparently rest to 
a considerable extent on the changed 
complexion of the Board. TWA and 
PCA contend that CAB was in error 
when it said it lacked the power to grant 
payments dating back beyond the time 
the petition for a mail rate adjustment 
was filed. 

► Lee Dissents-Last December’s ma- 
jority opinion was rendered by former 
Chairman James M. Landis, Vice Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan and Member Harllee 
Branch. Member Josh Lee dissented 
vigorously. 

It is possible, TWA declared, that in- 
coming members of the Board will dis- 
agree with the Landis-Ryan-Branch de- 
cision. After May 1, only Ryan, among 
the three, will remain on CAB. 

► Opinion Flayed— TWA said that 
never before had a CAB opinion been 


EDISON ! 

Thermometer Bulbs 0 

: Better Than AN Specs 
• AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Edison AN Thermometer Bulbs arc now 
being manufactured in tiuantity by the 
Instrument Division of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Incorporated, and arc stocked for im- 
mediate delivery at competitive prices to 
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so carelessly prepared or contained such 
glaring inconsistencies. To its previous 
statements, TWA added that ‘‘the en- 
tire decision was characterized by mis- 
statements, propaganda and obvious 
partisanship toward the conclusion de- 
sired to be reached.” 

Hughes-TWA Pact 
Gets CAB Scrutiny 

Finding that the Hughes Tool Co.- 
TWA financing agreement of Jan. 8, 
1947, resulted in an immediate in- 
crease in the tool company's control 
of the air carrier, a Civil Areonautics 
Board examiner has recommended that 
the Board hold further hearings in 
order to determine whether the addi- 
tional control is consistent with the 
public interest. 

The agreement provided for a $10,- 
000,000 loan by the tool company to 
TWA in exchange for TWA notes 
convertible into shares of the carrier’s 
common stock. It also made provision 
for reconstitution of the TWA board 
of directors. 

► Stock Interest— As of Jan. 1, 1947, 
immediately prior to the agreement 
made between the two companies, 
Hughes Tool Co. owned 46.1 percent 
of TWA’s outstanding capital stock. 
The tool company, in turn, is wholly 
owned by Howard Hughes. 

In 1944, CAB approved Hughes' con- 
trol over TWA. At that time the tool 
company held about 45.6 percent of 
TWA's outstanding stock. 

► Rights Granted— CAB examiner Ed- 
ward T. Stodola said the agreement of 
Jan. 8, 1947, was the means chosen to 
reorganize TWA and to save it from 
bankruptcy. But he noted that it gave 
Hughes Tool Co. the "inalienable 
right” to acquire up to an 80 percent 
stock interest in TWA. 

Stodola declared that reconstitution 
of TWA’s board of directors following 
the agreement gave Hughes Tool Co. 
unquestioned domination of the car- 
rier's management for the first time. 
He added that a two-thirds common 
stock interest in TWA would enable 
the tool firm to use its voting power 
to bring about merger, consolidation 
oi dissolution of the carrier— and in ef- 
fect gave Hughes “life or death power” 
over TWA. 

REA-NWA Pact Rejected 

CAB has disapproved a Railway Ex- 
press Agency-Northwest Airlines agree- 
ment under which REA would have ex- 
tended its activities into the airfreight 
field. The Board said the pact— signed 
in April, 1946 — did not come under the 
exemption which was granted by the 
CAB to REA’s air express operations 
in 1941. 


Baker Turns Down 
CAB Chairmanship 

President Truman’s quest for a new 
CAB chairman to succeed James M. 
Landis has gone into its second month 
following unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
George P. Baker, director of Harvard 
University’s School of Transportation, 
for the post. 

Baker, a former CAB member and re- 
cently vice chairman of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, refused the 
Board appointment because of the in- 
adequacy of the $10,000 annual salary. 
Harvard offered to augment Baker’s gov- 
ernment income by giving him week- 
end teaching assignments, but White 
House press secretary Charles G. Ross 
said the law specifically prohibits CAB 
members from engaging in other busi- 
ness activities. 

The continuing spectacle of the CAB 
chairmanship going begging gave new 
force to the Air Policy Commission's 
recommendation that salaries of CAB 
members be increased to $15,000 an- 
nually. The Civil Aeronautics Act pro- 
vides that CAB members should receive 
$12,000 a year, but Congress has 
not appropriated sufficient funds to pay 
them more than $10,000. 

TCA to Fly Displaced 
Persons to Dominion 

Mass transportation of displaced per- 
sons from Europe to Canada is to be 
started shortly by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. Using DC-4M aircraft, TCA 
plans to make four trans-Atlantic 
flights daily, carrying 160 passengers 
every 24 hours. 

The International Committee on 
Displaced Persons is to pay the equiv- 
alent of ship passage for the air trans- 
portation, with industrial concerns pay- 
ing the balance of the plane fare. 
Canada is bringing 20,000 displaced 

E ersons from Europe, 8000 of whom 
ave already arrived by ship. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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Continental Reports 
Profit During 1947 

Continental Air Lines, one of the 
few domestic carriers in the United 
States to operate in the black during 
1947, has reported a net income of 
$116,411 (43 cents on each common 
share) for the year as against a profit of 
$17,939 in 1946. 

The carrier started 1948 with a 14- 
year record of 700,000 passengers flown 
without fatality or injury. 

► Cargo Increases— President Robert Six 
said airfreight and express volume 
reached a new peak, but passenger traf- 
fic and revenue dropped 14 and 19 per- 
cent, respectively, compared to 1946. A 
total of 175,976 passengers were flown 
58,924,510 revenue passenger miles in 

1947 compared to 204,560 passengers 
and 75,618,738 revenue passenger miles 
in 1946. Passenger revenue fell from 
$3,718,740 in 1946 to $3,005,426 in 
1947. 

Freight ton miles climbed from 71,- 
684 in 1946 to 137,133 in 1947, while 
express increased from 73,264 to 85,488 
ton miles. Plane miles flown declined 
from 5,628,165 in 1946 to 5,320,624 in 
1947. 

► Convair Deliveries— CAL President 
Six said that new equipment to be 
placed in operation around the middle 
of the year, together with recent in- 
creases in passenger fares and mail 
rates, presents an optimistic outlook for 

1948 provided costs stabilize. The com- 
pany expects delivery on the first of 
five 40-passenger Convair-Liners next 
month. 

Christenson Appointed 
UAL Safety Engineer 

Capt. Carl Christenson, United Air 
Lines pilot since 1933, has been named 
flight safety engineer for the company. 
The move followed shortly after West- 
ern Air Lines' anouncement that it had 
appointed a director of safety in ac- 
cordance with recommendations made 
recently by President Truman’s special 
Air Safety Board (Aviation Week, Jan. 
26). 

J. A. Herlihy, United's vice president- 
operations, said Christenson will devote 
full time to technical problems in con- 
nection with safety of operations, par- 
ticularly with reference to new equip- 
ment. He will have headquarters in 
Denver. 

Other personnel developments in- 
clude the following: 
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Caribbean-Atlantic Gels 
Sliding Scale Mail Pay 

For the fourth time in seven months 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has estab- 
lished an airline mail rate geared to the 
rise and fall in the carrier's passenger 
load factor. 

Latest company to receive sliding 
scale mail payments is Caribbean- 
Atlantic Airlines, San Juan, P. R. The 
formula was first applied to Pioneer Air 
Lines last July, to Continental Air Lines 
in December and to Colonial’s Bermuda 


run in January (Aviation Week, Jan. 
26). 

Operating within Puerto Rico and to 
the Virgin Islands, Caribbean-Atlantic 
will receive $145,646-equal to 33.5? 
cents a plane mile— for the 13-month 
period ended Oct. 31, 1947. After 
Nov. 1, 1947, the carrier will get 44 
cents a plane mile when its monthly 
passenger load factor is 50 percent. 

For each one percent rise in load fac- 
tor above 50 percent, the mail rate will 
decrease 1.3 cents a plane mile down 
to a minimum of 11 cents a mile. When 
the load factor is under 50 percent, the 


STIU IN THERE PITCH'NG 



THE WAR-BORN 
AIRCRAFT PREHEATER 
THAT MADE GOOD! 


HERMAN NELSON 
PORTABLE GROUND HEATERS FOR COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


with millions of hours of service, have proved the 


maximum mail rate of 44 cents a plane 
mile will apply. At a 50 percent load 
factor, the carrier can earn an esti- 
mated 8 percent profit on its invest- 
ment, while with a 70 percent load fac- 
tor it can earn 23 percent profit despite 
the lower rate of mail pay. 

CAB criticized Caribbean-Atlantic for 
having too many employes and refused 
to recognize the excess personnel for 
mail rate-making purposes. The Board 
also refused to recognize the carrier's 
third DC-3 for rate-making purposes, 
stating that two planes were sufficient 
for the company's operations. As a re- 
sult of the ruling on these expenses, the 
$145,646 authorized for the 13-month 
period ended Oct. 31. 1947, will not 
wipe out the carrier’s $157,456 oper- 
ating loss. 

Mid-Continent Edges 
Into Black in 1947 

Despite a $34,975 deficit during De- 
cember, Mid-Continent Airlines fin- 
ished 1947 with an unaudited net profit 
of $46,696 after taxes (12 cents a share 
on outstanding stock) compared with 
a $262,066 profit in 1946. 

The 1947 figures do not include mail 
revenue for the 1 1-month operation of 
the Tulsa-Ilouston route, since CAB 
has not yet set a rate for this link. Total 
operating revenue for the year reached 
a record $5,571,825-14 percent above 
the 1946 level. Operating expenses in- 
creased 22 percent. 

MCA carried 269,189 revenue pas- 
sengers 81.983,036 passenger miles in 
1947. against 249.626 passengers and 
75.570,341 passenger miles in 1946. 
Passenger load factor dropped from 
about 72 percent in 1946 to 62 percent 
last year. Revenue miles flown in- 
creased nearly 25 percent to 6,584,336. 
while mail, express and freight ton miles 
rose from 350,990 to 496.189. 
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preheating of aircraft engines, instruments, cabins and cockpits. 
Combat cold weather maintenance, repair and warm-up difficulties 
this winter by using this portable source of quick, clean, safe HEAT. 
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Terminal Theater Ready 
At Willow Run Airport 

system of air terminal 'theaters has been 
completed at Willow Run Airport by 
Airlines Terminal Theaters. Inc., De- 

Featuring newsreels and selected 
short subjects, the theater also has a 
visible announcement system using a 
small screen alongside the motion pic- 
ture screen. By this means, all dispatcher 
information regarding flight arrivals and 
departures and individual calls are 
flashed on the screen as soon as they arc 
announced by the loudspeaker within 
the terminal itself. 

Entrance to the Willow Run airport 
theater is directly off the terminal lobby 
area and is convenient to airline ticket 
counters, loading gates and telephones. 
Theater capacity is under 200. 
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► Alaska Coastal Airlines— Temporary 
mail pav on and after Sept. 22, 1947, 
has been fixed by CAB at 45 cents a 

► American— During 1948 expects to 
boost its seat mile capacity 15 percent 
by changing over its entire passenger 
fleet to DC-6s and Convair-Liners. 

► British South American Airways— Has 
received CAB permission to serve Miami 
througii Miami International Airport 
starting this month. 

► Eastern— Has let contracts totaling 
$500,000 for materials to be used in its 
$1,000,000 line maintenance building 
to be erected this year at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. 

► Northwest— Plans to start service into 
Washington, D. C., within “a few 
weeks.” A new traffic office at 1510 H 
St. is to be completed sometime next 
month. 

► Pan American— Has added a third 
weekly Constellation flight to Calcutta, 

► Piedmont Aviation— CAB has denied 
State Airlines’ petition that the effec- 
tiveness of Piedmont’s feeder certificate 
be stayed pending court review of the 
legality of the Board's award (Aviation 
Wef.k. Feb. 2). With flights sched- 
uled to start this month, CAB granted 
Piedmont pennission to suspend service 
temporarily (because of airport con- 
ditions) at Ashland. Ky.; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Bccklev. W. Va.: Charlottes- 
ville. Va.; Fayetteville. N. C.; London- 
Corbin, Kv.; Middlesboro-Harlan, Ky.; 
Portsmouth. Ohio; and Princeton-Blue- 
field. W. Va, 

► Trans-Canada— Expects to inaugurate 
shortly two flights daily between Mont- 
real and Vancouver with pressurized 
DC-4M2 aircraft. Stops on the express 
run will be made at Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Calgary. 

► TWA— Estimates that a one percent- 
age point variation in load factor during 
1948 will mean a difference in revenue 
of $900,000 domestically and $700,000 
on the company's international system. 

. . . Carrier plans to inaugurate a new 
weekly all-cargo service between New 
York and Geneva, Switzerland, on 
Mar. 1. 

► Western— Has consolidated ticketing, 
reservations, passenger handling and 
other facilities at Salt Lake City with 
those of Monarch Air Lines. The two 
carriers will continue to have separate 
maintenance, traffic and sales depart- 
ments. however. 

► Wisconsin Central— CAB has author- 
ized temporary suspension of service at 
21 of WCA’s 34 points largely because 
of inadequate airports. The feeder is to 
begin operations this month. 
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0 SEARCHLIGHT SECTION ® 



This fine engine, newly overhauled, 
warranteed, test-run, prepared for 
long-time storage and packaged 
for shipment, is available 
at $1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles, to 
operators all over the world. 

IV e are proud to present it — 

W e would feel equally privileged 
to forward additional 
information and discuss with you 
any procurement you may now 
be planning. 


this is the Steward-Davis 
R-l 830-92 Conversion 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES lo Steward Davia 
13501 S. Western, Gardena, Calif. 

CABLE: STEDAV, Los Angeles Phone 
PLymouth S-S144 


FOR SALE 

BY 

AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 

43-02 Ditmors Blvd. 

Astoria, L. I., New York 

• • • 

• Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, 
Accessories and Ground Equip- 

• Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Compon- 

• P&W R-l 830-92 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components. 

• ALSO • 

• Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts, 
and Accessories. 

• P8iW R-2000-13 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 
(many of which are interchange- 
able with R-2000-7-9-U 
Engines). 
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THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 
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BUFFALO RADIO SUPPLY 


SEARCHLIGHT 

is 

Opportunity Advertising 

— to help you get what you want, 
—to help you sell what you no 
longer need. 

Take Advantage Of It 
"Think Searchlight First” 


FOR SALE 

$25,000,000 P&W PARTS 
$2,000,000 DC-3 PARTS 
$1,000,000 PROPELLERS 
$1,000,000 INSTRUMENTS 
$1,000,000 0’HAUL TOOLS 
$5,000,000 ACCESSORIES 

PRICED BELOW GOVT. COST 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations. Mdse, located 
at our Glendale Whse. 



FOR SALE 
BEECHCRAFT 18-S 


Pratt and Whitney Wasp Ir. SB Engines 

Right Engine - G36 Hours 
Sinco^Overhaul^274 Hours 

Propellors ■ 1450 Houm 1011 ” 

Sinco Overhaul - 274 Hours 

ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Two RCA-AVR-7F Receivers 
One RCA-AVT-12B Transmitter 
Ship Exceptionally Clean and in A-l 

PRICE— $25,000 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 

135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Attn. D. A. Baldwin 


FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS WANT 
"Think Searchlight First ” 
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UTICA 

Precision Forgings 



Turbine and Compressor Blades 
Precision Forged 


UTICA 

DROP FORGE and TOOL 
CORPORATION 
UTICA 4, N.Y. 


FOR WASHERS- 
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EDITORIAL 


The Genius of the Wright Brothers 

( Alexander McSurcly, associate editor of Aviation Week, is a former Dayton newspaperman, lie was a friend of Orville 
Wright, and contributed flu's tribute to Orville and his brother, Wilbur) 


A large portion of the world has never fully recognized 
the full scope of the inventive genius of the Wright 
brothers. This has been due partly to the shy, retiring 
nature of Orville and Wilbur Wright, and to the fact 
that their scientific background was acquired through 
home study of available aeronautical knowledge, coupled 
with laboratory and flight experimentation, instead of 
through matriculation at a college or university'. 

Even after the recent death of Orville Wright, some 
editorials hurriedly written, and obituaries quickly pulled 
out of the old newspaper morgue envelopes, too fre- 
quently gave the impression that the Wrights were a 
lucky pair of bicycle mechanics to succeed in flight, when 
other more educated men had failed before them. 

Actually the Wrights were the best aeronautical engi- 
neers of their time. The first Wright power plane itself is 
the best proof that the Wrights had progressed well 
beyond the calculations of their contemporaries, and 
had substituted their ideas after finding that much so- 
called scientific fact of their period was in error. 

Their first two gliders which were flown at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C.. in 1900 and 1901 used wing designs based 
on the air pressure tables prepared by the German inven- 
tor. Lilienthal, and accepted as correct by Dr. Samuel P. 

Performance of these gliders was so erratic that the 
Wrights nearly gave up the whole idea of trying to fly. 
But in the winter of 1901-1902 the Wrights built their 
own wind tunnel, probably the first in the world, in 
which they tested widely varied wing sections and devel- 
oped their own pressure tables. In the fall of 1902 they 
returned to Kitty' Hawk with a glider designed according 
to their own calculations, and flew it in nearly 1,000 
flights, some covering distances of over 600 ft. Some of 
these flights were made against a 36 mile wind, which 
also proved the efficacy of their new wing-warping sys- 
tem for lateral stability and control. 

The first successful power plane which first Orville 
and then Wilbur flew on Dec. 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, 
was a logical next step after the 1902 glider flights. 

How far the Wrights were ahead of their U. S. con- 
temporaries is shown by the fact that they had virtually 
no competition in the U. S. Army Signal Corps contract 
awarded for a military plane, as late as 1908-1909. 

The original ideas of the Wrights were the basis of 
lengthy patent litigation finally adjudicated in their favor, 
after many attempts by Glenn Curtiss, Albert Zahn and 
others to break down their claims. Curtiss and Zahn 
finally used a remodeled version of the old Langley Aero- 


drome in 1914 in an effort to prove that it had been 
capable of flight before the Wrights had flown. But 
Orville Wright compared the remodeled plane with the 
original Langley plane as described in the Langley 
memoirs, and found a list of some 35 changes which had 
been made. Most important were three fundamental 
changes in the wings in camber, in leading edge shape 
and in increased aspect ratio, as well as strengthening the 
wings by reinforcing and trussing not used by Langley. 

Years later the Smithsonian Institution publicly 
accepted the changes described by Orville Wright, and 
retracted earlier statements about the 1914 flights. At 
the same time, the Smithsonian expressed regret “that 
the Institution employed to make the tests of 1914 an 
agent who had been an unsuccessful defendant in patent 
litigation brought against him by the Wrights.” 

After the death of Wilbur Wright in 1912, his brother 
Orville continued making important aeronautical engi- 
neering contributions, including an automatic stabilizer, 
the first split type flap, and a highly efficient engine cowl- 
ing which antedated by several years other more pub- 
licized cowlings. He participated in development of the 
first American guided missile, a gyro-guided flying bomb 
of World War I, built by the Dayton Wright Company. 

He was an active member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics from 1920 on, and his death 
prevented his receiving the President’s Medal of Merit 
which was to have been presented to him in Dayton by 
General Carl Spaatz, Air Force chief of staff, for his 
services in World War II in NACA and on the National 
Inventors Council. 

In the last few years there were indications that 
Orville Wright had asked for the eventual return of the 
first power plane from the South Kensington Museum in 
England, where he had sent it on loan in 1928 in protest 
against the Smithsonian Institution’s statements about 
the Langley Aerodrome. At that time it was understood 
that the plane would remain in England permanently 
unless reclaimed in Orville Wright's life time. 

If it is returned, it should without question be given 
“the highest place of honor” as the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion recently pledged. But if it remains in England, it 
can carry' out the predictions made by Orville Wright: 
"In a foreign museum this machine will be a constant 
reminder of the reason of its being there and after the 
people and petty jealousies of this day are gone, the 
historians of the future may examine impartially the 
evidence and make history accord with it.” 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Whatever you pay . . . it’s too much! 

Because it is possible to eliminate entirely this 
time-taking, costly assembly operation with 
Tinnerman SPEED NUTS. 

No wrench is needed to hold a SPEED NUT in 
position. It starts easier . . . pulls down faster . . . 
and requires fewer turns to tighten into a self- 
locking position. All this can be done in half 
the time required to handle a conventional lock 
washer, threaded nut, and wrench. 

Switch to SPEED NUTS now. The savings in 
ti m e and assembly costs can amount to thousands 


of dollars! Consider, too, the savings in material 
costs— ao lock washers needed — and in production 
costs— no welding, clinching or riveting. 

Send in your assembly details. Our engineers 
will be glad to prepare a no-charge, no-obligation 
fastening analysis of your product. Also, write for 
your copy of our new descriptive bulletin. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
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THERE'S A SPEED NUT FOR EVERY FASTENING NEED — MORE THAN 4000 SHAPES AND SIZES 



NAVY JET FIGHTER 

★ 

THE GRUMMAN PANTHER 


The GRUMMAN PANTHER, the Navy’s 
new, high speed, carrier based fighter is equipped 
with the most powerful turbo-jet engine in the 
world. In every detail it emphasizes once more 
the GRUMMAN leadership in the manufacture 
of durable aircraft of outstanding performance. 
It is a worthy successor to those famous 
GRUMMAN fighters, the WILDCAT and the 
HELLCAT, which have served the Navy with 
such conspicuous success. 


Newest Member 
of a Great 



